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THE  ROYAL  REGISTER.  . 
With  Annotations  by  another  hand. 


I  return  to  England,  to  juftify  the 
'  condiiil  of  his  friend  Mr  Pitt  and 
his  own 

Lord  Grantham,  for  I  fliall  pafs 
by  his  immediate  predecelfors,  is  a 
nobleman  of  very  amiable  manners, 
and  fupported  the  exterior  oi  his  cha- 
radler  with  a  degree  ot  fpleiulour 
which  left  the  minilters  oi  every 
other  country  far  behind  him.  But 
although  he  polfclfes  a  good  under- 
handing,  it  is  not  of  that  kind  which 
forms  a  ftatefman.  A  talle  for  tha 
fine  arts,  and  a  love  of  Iplendid  hol- 
pitality,  give  a  lultre  to  men  of  high 
•tation  :  but  the  minifter  requires 
fomething  more ;  political  lagacity 
and  political  erudition  are  neccifary 
to  the  perfedion  of  his  charadler. 

Sir  Jofeph  Yorke  is  a  very  valua¬ 
ble  fervant  of  the  crown.  He  is  at 
able,  well  inlfrudted,  diligent, 


A  Curfory  Account  of  Diplomatic 
Representation  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  <bc.  [p-  355-] 

The  Earl  of  Brihol,  who  was 
the  Britifli  ambalfador  at  Ma¬ 
drid  previous  to  the  laft  war  with  the 
Spanifh  nation,  was  a  man  of  under- 
ftanding,  integrity,  and  confequence, 
fuperior  to  any  of  his  fuccelfors  in 
that  employment ;  and  having  al 
ready  been  in  the  fame  capacity  at 
Turin,  he  was  not,  as  many  of  our 
foreign  minifters  have  been,  ignorant 
of  the  nature  of  his  charge,  and  at 
the  mercy  of  an  upllart  I'ecretary, 
appointed  by  his  own  court.  But  he 
was  too  haughty  even  for  the  Spa 
niards,  and  too  much  attaclxed  to 
the  puniftilios  of  his  ftation  to  acquire 
any  degree  of  popularity  among 
them.  He  did  not  want  attention  to 
every  part  of  his  duty,  nor  fpirit  to 
reraon (Irate,  in  very  manly  terms, 
againft  the  Spaniih  duplicity :  but 
the  emiffaries  of  France  proved  too 
powerful  for  him  ;  and  he  was  over¬ 
reached  by  them,  as  appears  from 
the  State  Letters  he  publilhed  on  his 
VoL.  LL 


once 


*  On  his  return  h  m  the  Kl-  g  recci- 
V.  nnn  it  iili  erc-At  cooU  efs.  and  refuted 
perform  tlic  primu';  wrhich  hid  been 
made  him  of  i  Marquil.ito  ,ind  the  Gar¬ 
ter.  But,  to  do  his  Li'rdftuo  jiitf  ice,  this 
umnoiitcd  ♦reatmeui  miv  be  nther  ».m- 
•uited  ti.  his  intiiT^ate  friendthip  wiih  Mr 
Pitt,  then  ill  violent  oprofaion  to  the 
c  'Uat,  than  1)  anyj’ilt  caufe  of  roaiplaint 
agaiufl  him  in  his  ofTickd  tharadcr. 

C  c  c 


confidered  in  a  very  unfavcmraUe 
light  by  the  whole  court. 

The  Britilh  minilters  at  the  Court 
of  Peterlburgh  have  not  been  fo  for- 
tunate  as  to  refleft  any  bright  ray^ 
of  honour  on  the  Sovereign  ap¬ 
pointed  them.  The  late  Viceroy  of 
Ireland  does  not  pofTefs  a  capacity 
equal  to  bufmefs  of  a  much  inferior 
nature  to  that  in  which  he  has  been 
employed  f  ;  nor  would  he  have  afk- 
ed  for  the  Ruffian  embaffy,  but  as  a 
refuge  from  domeftic  uneafinefs.— 
His  fucceffior,  the  late  unfortunate 
Governor  of  the  Grenades,  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  firft  Lord  Hol¬ 
land’s  eldeft  foil,  Mr  Stephen  Fox, 
and  therefore  warmly  patronized  by 
the  father ;  who,  founding  his  poli- 
tics,  as  was  ufual  with  him,  upon 
fome  principle  degrading  to  human 
nature,  recommended  him  to  be  his 
Majefty’s  minifter  to  the  Court  of 
Peterlburgh,  as  a  young  man,  whofe 
perf©nal  qualities  might  engage  the 
regard  of  its  wanton  Miftrefs,  and, 
by  the  influence  of  unchafte  gallantry, 
fecure  her  willing  coincidence  with 
the  demands  of  his  Mailer.  Whe¬ 
ther  the  capricious  Emprefs  did  not 
difeover  the  ftriking  qualifications  in 
our  young  ambaflador  which  Lord 
Holland  had  imagined  ;  or  that,  for¬ 
getting  the  principal  part  of  his  er¬ 
rand,  he  preferred  one  of  her  maids 
of  honour  to  herfelf,  and,  of  courfe, 
gave  her  Majefty  caiife  of  difpleafure, 
I  cannot  tell ;  but  it  was  foon  difeo- 
vered  that  he  did  not  poflefs  talents 
equal  to  the  talk  he  was  fent  to  fulfilf 
and  was  at  length  recalled  f , 


upright,  and  of  that  rank  to  which 
perfonal  confequence  is  intimately  al¬ 
lied.  A  long  and  approved  difeharge 
of  his  duty  has  made  him  refpedable 
in  the  opinion  of  his  own  country,  j 
of  the  people  among  'whom  he  re- 
fides,  and  of  Europe.  If  the  French 
interell  has  prevailed  in  the  States  of 
Holland,  againll  that  of  his  mailer, 
it  is  owing  to  the  narrow,  fordid,  and 
cowardly  principles  of  that  nation ; 
and,  in  fome  fmali  degree,  perhaps, 
to  his  difdain  of  thofe  low  arts,  the 
pradlice  of  which,  he  might  think, 
\\»ould  difgrace  the  empire  he  repre- 
fents  *.  In  every  Hep  he  has  taken, 
in  the  prefent  critical  fituation  of  af¬ 
fairs,  he  has  had  Wifdom  for  his 
guide;  and,  in  the  various  memorials 
which  he  has  prefented,  every  friend 
to  Great  Britain  will  acknowledge, 
that  he  has  defended  the  rights  of 
his  country  with  firmnefs,  with  fpirit, 
and  with  truth.  I  congratulate  the 
King  in  pofleffing  fuch  a  faithful, 
able,  and  zealous  I'ervant  in  a  fitua¬ 
tion  of  fo  much  importance  ;  and  am 
truly  concerned  that  my  fatisfadion 
mull  be  wounded  by  the  refle(flion 
that,  among  all  his  foreign  minifters, 
he  is  the  only  one  of  whom  he  has  a 
right  to  boall. 

The  Envoy  Extraordinary  at  the 
Imperial  Court  certainly  poflelTes  a 
very  manly  fpirit ;  and  is  well  known 
to  have  exerted  it,  in  a  manner  that 
did  him  honour,  in  defence  of  an  un¬ 
fortunate  and  infulted  Queen,  when 
he  refided  at  the  Court  of  Copen¬ 
hagen.  He  is  a  man  of  very  plea- 
fmg  manners,  which  have  procured 
him  the  univerfal  elleem  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Vienna,  and  make  him  the 
fubje6l  of  grateful  praile  from  all  his 
countrymen  who  pafs  through  that 
city.  The  comparifon  between  him 
and  his  predecelTor  is  greatly  to  the 
difadvantage  of  the  latter,  who,  to 
ufe  the  moll  tender  expreffioii,  was 


f  It  has  been  laid  of  forae  men,  that 
they  appear  to  advantage  no  where  but 
in  their  own  houfes  ;  and  of  Lord  Buck- 
inghamihire  it  may  be  obferved,  that  he 
never  difplayed  any*  ability  but  in  hi-  own 
county.  Norfolk  is  very  antiminifterial: 
nevertheleffl,  in  fpite  of  his  fervilr  attach- 
roer4  to  the  Court,  he  has  contrivf  d  to 
preferve  hie  influence  there  ;  and,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  without  any  great  degree  of  he  fpi- 
tality,  which,  being  a  fpecies  of  chi»rity, 
will  fometimee  cover  ai  multitude  ol  fine, 
t  Aq  intrigue  of  this  kind  certainly 


*  T*,  forward  the  intrigues  ot  his 
court  it.  Holland,  the  French  miniller 
employed  his  arte,  in  a  low  manner, 
amonglt  the  lovreft  of  the  people. 


LITERARY 

Sir  George,  now  Lord  Macart- 
nev,  was  followed  by  Lord  Cath- 
cart,  a  nobleman  of  polilhed  man¬ 
ners  and  amiable  charader,  whom 
the  Emprefs  diftinguilhed  with  very 
flattering  marks  of  attention  ;  but 
whether  they  proceeded  from  per- 
fonal  regard  to  a  man  advanced  in 
life,  and  with  an  enfeebled  confti- 
tution,  or  that  (he  was  then  implo¬ 
ring  the  afliftance  of  England,  to 
forward  the  bir»^h  of  Her  maritime 
power,  which  file  now  bafely  threa¬ 
tens  to  ejt'iploy  againft  it,  mull  be 
left  to  the  judgment  of  the  refleding 
reader. 

Sir  James  Harris  now  enjoys  the 
honour  of  reprei’enting  his  Britannic 
Majt'ity  at  the  Ruflian  Court  §.  He 
is  a  young  man  who  has  been  educa¬ 
ted  with  great  care,  and,  itmuft  be  ac¬ 
knowledged,  is  capable  of  fomething; 
but,  unfortunately,  he  thinks  himfelf 
capable  of  every  thing.  However, 
during  his  refidenee  at  Peterlburgh, 
the  influence  of  France  has  been 
daily  increaling  at  that  court  ;  and 
it  has  been  publicly  as  well  as  au¬ 
thentically  faid,  that  he  was  fo  ill  in¬ 
formed  of  the  intrigues  of  the  French 
and  Ruffian  minihers,  that  the  firft 
intelligence  of  the  Emprefs’s  defign 
to  raife  the  drooping  fpirits  of  the 
Dutch,  by  oiFering  to  join  them  and 
other  p#vvers  in  fiipporting  the  neu¬ 
tral  flag  on  the  feas,  came  from, his 
Maj'  [fy’s  ambaffiidor  at  the  Hague.  I 
alfert  this  fa<5l  from  refpeftable  au¬ 
thority  ;  and  the  preceding  declara- 
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tions  of  our  minifters  at  home,  and 
the  iiniverfal  hopes  of  the  people  of 
England,  of  naval  affilVance  from  the 
Baltic,  feem,  in  no  fmall  degree,  to 
confirm  it. 

It  was  thought  a  nccelTary  mca- 
(iire,  fome  years  ago,  to  adorn  Mr 
Mitchel  with  the  red  ribbon,  and  to 
fend  him  a  fecond  time  as  Minifler 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of  Ber¬ 
lin,  becaufe  he  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  the  late  Lord  Marflial,  and 
fuppofed  to  be  in  the  good  graces  of 
the  Pruffian  Monarch.  This  was 
then  confidered  as  a  policy  founded 
in  reafon  and  prudence  :  but,  though 
political  affairs  may,  fmee  that  time, 
wear  fomewhat  of  a  different  aupea- 
rance,  the  nature  of  things  remains 
the  fame  :  that  order  has  not,  by  any 
violent  convulfion,  been  inverted  ; 
and  the  change  that  has  happened 
calls  for  (till  greater  vigilance,  and 
more  attentive  circumfpedion.  I 
cannot,  therefore,  conceive  upon 
what  principle  Mr  Elliot  is  fuffered 
to  remain  at  a  court  where  the  Sove¬ 
reign  has  taken  fome  fingular  occa- 
fions  to  (hew  a  perfonal  difregard  to 
that  gentleman  Is  it  Irom  relpc<ff 
to  his  late  father’s  charadler  f ,  from 
an  idea  of  his  poffeffing  hereditary  | 
virtues  ?  or  can  he  be  fuppoled  to 
derive  any  privilege  or  confcquencc 
from  having  ferved  in  the  Pruffian 
army  ?  %  Perhaps  it  may  arife  from 
the  (kill  he  dii’piayed  in  getting  a 
glance  at  the  papers  of  an  American 
agent  who  prefented  himfelf  at  Ber¬ 
lin? 


took  place,  and  the  youn;^  lidy«  who  wan 
fo  much  attached  to  EngliOi  rrverit,  nar¬ 
rowly  efcaped  a  journey  to  Siberia. 

The  Ruffian  merchants  in  England 
gave  great  applaufe  to  this  gentleman, 
for  the  condu^  and  conclulion  of  a  treaty 
relative  to  fome  bnanch  of  commerce  be¬ 
tween  the  two  courts  ;  but,  from  later 
information,  it  appears,  that  they  were 
indebted  for  it  to  fome  a^ive  individuals 
of  the  Britiih  factory  at  Peterlburgh,  and 
not  to  him. 

§  He  is  the  fon  of  the  celebrated  au¬ 
thor  of  Hermes,  &c.  &c. 


{To  he  continued,) 


♦  Thcfe  royal  nights  were  played  off 
againfi  the  man,  and  not  againit  the  mi- 
nifier. 

f  The  late  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot. 

J  He  firft  ferved  in  the  Britilb  troops; 
and  is  the  individual  Mr  Elliot  whom 
the  North  Briton  introduced  to  public 
notice,  as  being  in  tiie  pi.ffeffion  of  a 
commiffion  in  the  army,  with  all  its 
emoluments,  while  he  was  a  child. 


4  -U.X 


jSS  THE  EDINBURGH  MAGAZINE,  OR 

MEMOIRS  of  the  life  and  Char  alter 
of  the  late  Dr  JOHN  FOTHER- 
GILLy  Phyfcian  in  Lofidon, 


have  been  in  the  middle  rank  of  life, 
and  to  have  gone  through  the  world 
VN^ith  no  other  diitindlion  in  fociety 
than  what  belonged  to  the  humble 
claims  of  honelt  induftry. 

The  father  of  Dr  Fotherglll  fol- 
lowed  the  trade  of  a  brewer  at  Knaref- 
Yorklhire,  and  had  feve- 


IT  would  furnifh  no  unpleafing  en¬ 
tertainment  to  confider  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  thofe  who  have  made  the 
greateft  figure  in  the  medical  profef- 
fion.  In  cafes  where  health  and  even 
life  are  concerned,  who  would  ima- 

or  faftiion  fhould 


borough  in 
ral  children,  ol  whom  one  was  a  cele¬ 
brated  preacher  among  the  Quakers. 
Our  Dodfor  was  born  about  the  year 
1712,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  R’cli- 
niond,  in  the  fame  county  ;  and  re¬ 
ceived  his  education  at  the  feiiiinary 
belonging  to  thofe  of  his  religious 
profefilon.  At  a  proper  age  he  was 
put  apprentice  to  one  Mr  Barclay,  an 
apothecary,  then  refiding  at  Brad¬ 
ford,  who  afterwards  removed  to 
London,* and  lived  at  the  corner  of 
Featherllone-Buildings.  With  this 
gentleman  he  continued  during  the 
term  of  his  indentures  ;  at  the  end  of 
vrhich  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  Dodlor  of  Phy- 
fic  in  the  year  1736.  His  inaugura¬ 
tion  Thefts  w’as  entitled,  “  Dc  Eine- 
ticorum  Ufu  in  variis  Morbis  trac- 
tandis,’’ 4to.  It  has  lately  been  re- 
publillieditt  a  colledlion  of  Thefes,  in 
two  volumes,  by  Smellie. 

From  Edinburgh  he  palTed  over  to 
Leyden,  where  he  made  only  a  fhort 
ftay  ;  and  after  vifiting  Aix-la-Cha- 
I  pelle,  and  the  Spa,  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land. 

To  thofe  w^ho  remember  the  fobrie- 
ty  and  decorum  of  Dr  Fothergilfs 
deportment,  it  will  appear  incredible, 
that  at  any  period  of  his  life  he  Ihould 
have  a6led  in  fucli  a  manner  as  to 
give  offence  to  decency  or  propriety ; 
and  were  not  the  fad  of  public  noto¬ 
riety,  and  within  the  memory  of  ma¬ 
ny  perfons  now  living,  it  w^ould  dc- 
ferve  no  credit,  nor  meet  wdth  any  be¬ 
lief.  But,  however  extraordinary  it 
may  appear,  it  is  confidently  alferted, 
that  while  he  refided  at  Edinburgh, 
he  walked  the  length  of  the  High- 
ftreet,  naked  to  the  waift,  and  in  a  fit 


gme  tnat  caprice 
ever  prevail  ?  and  yet  certain  it  is,  1 
the  rtputation  of  phyficians  has  not 
always  kept  pace  with  their  abilities. 
Many  have  arifen  to  eminence  by 
means  totally  unconneded  with  thofe 
qualifications  which  ihould  entitle 
their  owners  to  difiindion.  An  ad¬ 
herence  to  party  has  fometimes  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  advancement  of  one  ; 
the  union  of  religious  fentimenrs  to 
am  rher :  Some  have  been  indebted 
to  the  pliancy  of  their  tempers;  while 
others  have  outftripped  every  compe¬ 
titor  bv  their  morofenefs  and  briuali- 
ty.  Even  the  contrary  extremes  of 
caution  and  enterprize  in  treating  dif- 
orders,  have  operated  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  produced  the  like  effeds. 
Many  have  profited  by  fome  acci- 
|<icnt,  which  human  forefight  could 
’  not  bring  about;  and  not  a  few’  have 
derived  credit  from  the  fuccefsful  con- 
fequences  of  hazardous  experiments 
didated  by  defpair. 

The  Gentleman,  whofe  life  is  the 
fubjed  of  this  Memoir,  long  flourilh- 
cd  with  diftinguifhed  reputation,  and 
fupported  his  charader  both  as  a  man 
and  a  phyfician  with  few  imputations 
on  him  in  either  capacity.  That  his 
fame,  however,  was  wholly  owing  to 
his  abilities,  confiderable  as  they 
were,  may  admit  of  a  doubt.  To 
fome  of  the  particulars  already  allu¬ 
ded  to,  part  of  his  celebrity  may  be 
aferibed.  He  is  acknowledged  to 
have  been  a  great  man  5  but  was  not, 
as  his  too  partial  friends  aifert,  with¬ 
out  his  failings. 

John  Fcthergill  was  the  fon  of 
parents  who  profeffed  the  principles 


of  Infpiratlon  denounced  God's  ven¬ 
geance  on  the  inhabiiants.  The  mo¬ 
tive  for  an  adion  ib  indecent  and  ec¬ 
centric  fets  all  conjecture  at  defiance. 
Though  the  dory  is  in  the  mouths  of 
many,  no  one  attempts  to  account  for 
it;  and  no  fimilar  freak  was  ever 
afterwards  to  be  obferved  in  his  con- 
duCl  *• 

Having  qualified  himfelf  for  the 
practice  of  his  profefiion,  he  came  to 
town  about  the  yeai  1740,  and  took 
a  houfc  in  White- hart  Court,  Lorn-, 
bard-ftrcct,  London,  where  he  conti¬ 
nued  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
life,  and  where  he  acquired  and  ella- 
bliihea  both  his  fame  and  fortune.  A 
Quaker  phyficiaii  was  at  that  time  a 
nov.lty;  and  it  may  be  prefunied, 
that  he  foon  engrolfed  the  attendance 
upon  all  thofe  who  profelfe  J  the  fame 
religious  tenets  ;  el'peciaily  as  they  are 
remarkable  for  their  attachment  to 
each  other.  Add  to  this,  Dr  Fother- 
gilJ  was  attentive  and  diligent,  and 
foon  Ihcwed  that  he  deferved  the  en¬ 
couragement  he  met  with.  At  his 
firft  arrival  in  London,  and  for  fome 
time  after,  his  finances  w’ould  not  al¬ 
low  him  to  keep  a  carriage  ;  he  was 
therefore  obliged  to  attend  his  pa¬ 
tients  on  foot. 

In  the  year  1744,  he  was  admitted 
a  licentiate  of  the  College  of  Phyfi- 
cians  at  London;  and  about  the  fame 
lime  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society.  In  the  year  1748,  he  pub- 
lifiied  his  pamphlet  called  “  An  ac¬ 


count  of  the  Sore  Throat  attended 
with  Ulcers."  To  this  piece,  which 
is  entitled  to  great  praife,  and  has 
been  tranilatcd  into  every  European 
language,  he  owed  a  confideiable  ex- 
teniion  of  his  practice,  though  very- 
little  of  the  merit  of  the  performance 
was  due  to  him.  The  hilto*".-  v'f  »his 
work  is  curious,  and  therefore  we 
fhall  give  it  in  the  words  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  related  the  facts  when  Uicy 
might  have  been  contradicted,  even 
had  t--ev  come  from  a  Icls  refpcctiibie 
aiuhoriry. 

“  In  January  !  "40.  -upon  the  unex¬ 
pected  death  of  .;  rifiUi  :ifider  my  care, 
carried  oft' by  thisdi' '.‘U  (i.e.  the  pu¬ 
trid  fore  throat),  and  ihru  within  a. 
few  hours  after  fuch  tavouv.tble  ap- 
perances  as  feemed  to  promhe  a  reco¬ 
very  ;  and  upon  its  feizing  .  in 

the  fame  family  immciliateiy  etfer- 
wards,  I  made  my  requeft  to  the  pa¬ 
rents,  for  leave  to  call  in  fome  ai)ie 
phyficlan  to  it ;  repeating  to  them 
what  I  had  before  declared,  that  I 
was  utterly  at  a  lofs  how  to  account 
for  the  death  qf  the  firft  ;  and  ilrat 
there  was  fomelhing  in  the  ■wiiolo  of 
the  cafe  quite  ne  v  and  unsn-'V/ri  to 
me.  The  perfon  fixed  on  to  hoih  our 
fatisfaCfions  was  Dr  LeathcriafiJ. — 
This  very  learned  and  fugacious  phy- 
fician,  upon  the  narrative  I  gave  him 
of  all  that  had  palfcd  in  the  firit  child's 
cafe,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
fecond  was  feized  immediately,  pre- 
fatred  a  like  fatal  event  to  this  lalt  as 
had  happened  to  the  former;  which 
prefage  proved  a  true  cite  in  every  cir- 
cumftance  foretold.  The  DoCtor,  as 
he  then  told  me,  on  the  occafion  of 
the  illnefs  and  death  of  the  tw-o  fons 
of  the  late  right  hon.  Henry  Pelham, 
which  fell  out  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
preceding  year  1739,  and  of  the 
alarm  it  caufed  overall  London,  both 
from  its  novelty  and  fatality  ;  had 
been  employing  his  care  and  pains 
in  turning  over  ancient  and  modem 
writers,  to  fee  if  he  could  trace  out 
any  footfleps  of  this  remarkable  and 


In  a  Pamphlet  printed  by  Dr  Tay¬ 
lor^  this  ^hhnfical  tranfaPion  *was  ei- 
ther  mentioned  or  alluded  toy  and  is 
generally  Jaid  to  have  green  fome  uficaji- 
nefs  to  Dr  Fothergilf  ^jeho  bought  up  and 
dejlroyed  as  many  copies  as  he  could  get 
into  his  hands*  Fhe  mention  of  this 
youthful  frolick,  nvhatever  it  aroje  from., 
might  certaitily  have  been  better  fpared 
in  the  life~th?ie  of  the  perfon  ^ujho  atone 
could  be  hurt  by  the  publication  of  it. 
ydt  prefent  the  fippreJjioTi  of  it  is  of  very 
little  importance* 


tjo  inr- 

terrible  difeafe ;  and,  after  long  fearch, 
had  been  lb  happy  as  to  difeover  the 
ideiiiical  difeafe  circnmftantialiy  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Spanifh  writers  :  And 
from  all  I  knonu^  or  haie  heardy  I  believe 
it  to  he  a  niattsr  out  of  queJlioHy  that  it  is 
to  Df  Leatherland  njoe  are  indebted  for 
this  Jifeoveryy  and  for  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  method  in  *which  it  ought  to  be 
treated it  appear  llrange 
that  no  notice  was  taken  by  Dr  Fo- 
thergil)  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  he 
w’as  indebted  for  the  materials  of  this 
Treatife,  it  is  necelTary  in  point  of 
juftice  to  obferve,  that  the  pamphlet 
being  Ihewn  to  Dr  Leatherland  be¬ 
fore  its  publication,  he  defired  ail 
mention  of  him  might  be  omitted,  as 
he  had  not  quite  Satisfied  himfelf  con¬ 
cerning  the  proper  mode  of  curing 
the  diforder.  And  indeed  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  alferted,  that  the  abfoiute  and 
nnreferved  prohibition  of  bleeding, 
contained  in  it,  has  been  the  means 
of  fo  much  mifehief,  that  in  the  laft 
edition  of  the  'I’racl,  Dr  Fothergill, 
though  a  rigid  theor ill,  found  it  ne- 
ceffary  to  relax  a  little  from  his  lyf- 
tem,  and  admit  it  to  be  ufed  in  Some 
particular  cafes. 

ITo  be  concluded  in  our  next,'] 

To  the  PuBL’SHER  of  the  Edinburgh 
Magazine. 

S  I  R, 

There  lately  fell  into  my  hands 
a  very  curious  volume,  intitlcd 
the  Works  of  John  Taylor  the  water- 
poet.  Of  this  remarkable  author,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  learn  any  cer¬ 
tain  particulars.  Wood,  Winllanley, 
and  other  hillorians  relate,  that  he 
was  born  in  the  city  of  Gloucefter 
about  the  year  1 5  84,  where  he  was 
alfo  put  to  fchool  at  a  proper  age ; 
but  he  had  Icarce  learned  his  acci¬ 
dence,  when  he  was  fent  to  London, 
and  bound  apprentice  to  a  waterman. 
This,  though  a  laborious  employ¬ 
ment,  did  not  deprefs  his  mind  fo 
much,  but  that  he  frequently  indul¬ 
ged  hinafclf  ip  little  poetical  flights. 


On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
wars  in  1642,  he  went  to  Oxford 
where  he  kept  a  common  victuaiiing! 
houfe,  and  was  much  taken  notice 
of,  and  efteemed  for  his  facetious 
company.  After  the  garriibn  ar  Ox¬ 
ford  had  furrendered,  he  retired  to 
Weftminfter,  where  he  kept  a  public- 
houfe  till  the  1654,  when  he  died, 
aged  74  years. — He  certainly  po/TefTed 
an  extraordinary  natural  genius,-^ 


temple  of  the  mufes.  ' — He  found  lei- 
fure  to  write  a  great  variety  of  j  ieces, 
on  different  fubjeds,  in  prole  and 
verfe  ;  thefe  were  colleded  into  a 
folio  volume  foon  after  his  death. 

One  of  the  moft  curious  of  his  wri¬ 
tings  is  his  Pennylefs  Piigrlpi.^.cre 
into  Scotland.” — As  the  f.oguiar  :y 
of  his  expreflioii,  the  proprit:;.  f.)  his 
obfervutions,  and  the  fiatteving  p  citure 
he  draws  of  this  country  in  general, 
may  pleafe  and  entertain  mauy  ot 
your  readers,  I  have  feiit  it  for  in- 
fertion  in  your  ulefiil  Miftellany.—- 
The  firfl  part  of  his  journey’  from 
London  to  Carlille  is  in  verle.  uliich 
being  rather  tedious  and  conhUed,  [ 
have  omitted.  M. 


The  Pennyless  PiLGRiMAGh,  or  the 
Money lejj'e  Perambulation  of  John 
Taylor,  a  lias  y  the  Jii?:g^s  Majejiics 
-  Water-  Poet :  How  he  travailea  on. 
foot  from  London  to  Lunb^r  ough  in 
Scollandy  not  carrying  any  Money  to 
or  froy  neither  Begging,  Borrowingy 
or  ajking  MeatCy  Drtnkey  or  Lodging 


My  firfl  night’s  lodging  in  Scot¬ 
land  was  at  a  place  called  Mo- 
phat,  which,  they  fay,  is  thirty  miles 
from  Garble,  but  I  fuppofe  them  to 
be  longer  thanTorty  of  fuch  miles  as 
are  betwixt  London  and  Saint  Al- 
banes,  (but  indeed  the  Scots  doe  ah 
low  almoft  as  large  meafure  of  their 
miles,  as  they  doe  of  their  drink«> 


•  j 
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for  an  EngHfti  gallon,  either  of  ale  or 
wine,  is  but  their  quart,  and  one 
Scottilh  mile,  now  and  then,  may  well 
(land  for  a  mile  and  a  halfe,  or  two 
Englilh);  but  howfoever  fliort  or 
long,  I  found  that  dayes  journey  the 
wearieft  that  ever  I  fooled ;  and  at 
night  being  come  to  the  towne,  I 
found  good  ordinary  countrey  enter¬ 
tainment  ;  my  fare  and  ray  lodging 
was  fweet  and  good,  and  might  have 
ferved  a  farre  better  man  then  my 
felfe,  although  my  (elfe  have  had  ma¬ 
ny  times  better  :  but  this  is  to  be 
noted,  that  though  it  rained  not  all 
the  day,  yet  it  was  my  fortune  to  be 
W9il  wet  twife,  for  I  waded  over  a 
great  river  called  Efke  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  fomewhat  more  then  foiire  miles 
diftance  from  Carlile  in  England,  and 
at  night,  within  two  miles  of  my  lod¬ 
ging,  I  was  faine  to  wade  over  the 
river  of  Annan  in  Scotland,  from 
which  river  the  county  of  Annandale 
hath  its  name.  And  whilll  I  waded 
on  foot,  my  man  was  mounted  on 
horfe-backe,  like  the  George  without 
the  dragon.  But  the  next  morning, 
I  arofe  and  left  Mophat  behind  me, 
and  that  day  I  travelled  twenty-one 
miles  to  a  fory  village  called  Blithe, 
but  1  was  blithe  my  felfe  to  come  to 
any  place  of  harbour  or  fuccour,  for 
fince  1  was  borne,  1  never  was  fo 
weary,  or  fo  neere  being  dead  wnth 
extreme  travell ;  I  was  founderd  and 
refounderd  of  all  foure,  and  for  my 
better  comfort,  I  came  fo  late,  that  I 
muft-  lodge  without  doores  all  night, 
or  elfe  in  a  poore  houfe  where  the 
good-wnfe  lay  in  child-bed,  her  huf- 
band  being  from  home,  her  owne 
fervant  mayde  being  her  nurfe.  Jt\ 
creature  naturally  compa(?led,  and 
artificially  adorned  wuth  an  incompa¬ 
rable  homelines  ;  but  as  things  were, 
I  muft  either  take  or  leave,  and  ne- 
ceflicy  made  mee  enter,  where  w'e  gat 
egges  and  ale  by  meafure  and  by  tale. 
At  laft  to  bed  I  went,  my  man  lying 
on  the  floore  by  mee,  where  in  the 
eight  there  were  pidgeons  did  very 


bountifully  mute  in  his  face  :  the  day 
being  no  looner  come,  and  having 
but  fitteene  miles  to  Edenborougli, 
mounted  upon  my  ten  toes,  and  be¬ 
gan  firft  CO  hobble,  and  after  to  amble, 
and  fo  being  wanne,  I  fell  to  pace  by 
degrees  ;  all  the  way  palling  thorow 
a  lertili  countrey  for  come  and  cattle  : 
and  about  two  of  the  clocke  in  the 
afternoone  that  Wednefday,  being 
the  thirteenth  of  Auguft,  and  the  day 
of  Clare  the  Virgin  (the  figne  being 
in  Virgo),  the  moone  foure  days  old, 
the  wind  at  weft,  I  came  to  take  reft, 
at  the  wilhed,  long  expected,  ancient, 
famous  city  of  Edenb'orough,  which 
I  entred  like  Pierce,  pennllelfe,  alto¬ 
gether  monyles,  but  I  thanke  God, 
not  friendieffe ;  for  being  there,  for 
the  time  of  my  ftay,  I  might  borrow, 
if  any  man  would  lend,  fpend  if  I 
could  get,  begge  if  I  had  the  impu¬ 
dence,  and  fteale  if  I  durft  adven¬ 
ture  the  price  of  a  hanging  ;  but  my 
purpofe  was  to  houfe  my  Jiorfe,  and 
to  fiiffer  him  and  my  apparcil  to  lye 
in  durance,  or  lavender  in  ftead  of 
litter,  till  fuch  time  as  I  could  meet 
with  fome  valiant  friewd,  that  would 
defperatcly  difburl'e. 

Walking  thus  downc  the  ftreet  (my 
body  being  tyred  w^ith  travell,  and 
my  minde  attyred  with  moody,  mud¬ 
dy,  Moore-ditch  melancholy),  my 
contemplation  did  devoutly  pray,  that 
1  might  meete  one  or  other  to  prey 
upon,  being  willing  to  take  any  len¬ 
der  acquaintance  of  any  map  wliatlu- 
ever ;  viewing,  and  circiimviewing 
every  man’s  face  I  met,  as  if  I  meant 
to  drawe  his  pi(fturc  ;  but  all  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  Non  eji  invetif  uf ;  (par¬ 

don  me>  reader,  that  Latino  is  none 
of  mine  owne,  1  fwcar  by  prifcluri'i 
pericranium^  an  oath  which  1  have  ig¬ 
norantly  broken  many  times.)  /Vt 
laft  1  refolved,  that  the  next  gentle¬ 
man  I  met  wiihall,  thouid  he  acquain¬ 
tance  whether  hce  would  or  no  :  and 
preler.tiy  fixing  mine  eyes  upon  a 
gtnihmian-like  object,  I  Ioi)ked  on 
hiin,  as  if  1  would  furvay  fonicihing 


X' 


fault  the  caftle ;  it  lyes  now  dif. 
mounted  ;  and  it  is  fo  great  within 
that  it  was  told  mee  that  a  chiide  was 
once  gotten  there  ;  but  I,  to  make 
tryall,  crept  into  it,  lying  on  my  backe, 
and  I  am  fure  there  was  roomc 
enough  and  to  fpare  for  a  greater 
then  my  felfe. 

So  leaving  the  caftle,  as  it  is  both 
defenfive  againft  any  oppolition,  and 
magnificke  for  lodging  and  receice,  I 
defeended  low^er  to  the  city,  wherein 
I  obferved  the  faireft  and  goodlieil 
- 1 - •  mine  eyes  beheld,  for 


ftreete  that  ever 
I  did  never  fee  or  heare  of  a  ftreete 
of  that  length  (which  is  halfe  an 
Englilh  mile  from  the  caftle  to  a  faire 
port  which  they  call  the  Nether- bow), 
and  from  that  port,  the  ftreete  which 
they  call  the  Kenny-gate  is  one  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  mile  more,  downe  to  the 
king’s  palace,  called  Holy-rood- houfe, 
the  buildings  on  each  fide  of  the  way 
being  all  of  fquared  ftone,  five,  fix, 
and  feven  ftories  high,  and  many  by¬ 
lanes  and  clofes  on  each  fide  of  the 
way,  wherein  are  gentlemen’s  houfes, 
much  fairer  than  the  buildings  in  the 
high-ftreet,  for  in  the  high-ftreet  the 
marchants  and  tradefmen  do  dwell, 
but  the  gentlemen’s  manfions  and 
goodlieft  houfes  are  obfeurely  found¬ 
ed  in  the  aforefaid  lanes  :  the  walks 
are  eight  or  tenne  foote  thicke,  ex¬ 
ceeding  ftrong,  not  built  for  a  day,  a 
weeke,  or  a  moneth,  or  a  yeere  ;  but 
from  antiquitie  to  pofteritie,  for  many 
ages  :  There  I  found  entertainement 
beyond  my  expe(5lation  or  merit,  and 
there  is  filh,  flefli,  bread  and  fruit,  in 
fuch  variety,  that  I  thinke  1  may  of- 
fencelefte  call  it  fuperfluity,  or  faciety. 
The  worft  w^as,  that  wine  and  ale  was 
fo  fcarce,  and  the  people  were  fuch 
mizers  of  it,  that  every  night  before 
I  went  to  bed,  if  any  man  had  alked 
me  a  civill  queftion,  all  the  wit  in  my 
head  could  not  have  made  him  afober 
anfwer. 

I  was  at  his  Maje  (tie’s  palacc>  a 
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ftatelf  and  princely  feate,  wherein  I 
(aw  a  fumptuous  chappel),  molt  richly 
adorned  with  all  appurtenances  be¬ 
longing  to  fo  facred  a  place,  or  fo 
royall  an  owner.  In  the  inner  court, 

I  faw  the  king’s  armes  cunningly 
carved  in  (tone,  and  fixed  over  a  doore 
aloft  on  the  wall,  the  red  lyon  being 
the  creft,  over  \vhich  was  written  this  • 
inlcription  in  Latine, 

Nob/J  hac  inviBa  miferunt^  loG  proavi* 

I  enquired  what  the  Englifii  of  it 
was?  it  was  told  me  as  followerh, 
which  I  thought  worthy  to  be  record¬ 
ed  : 

ic6  fore-fathers  have  left  this  to  us  un¬ 
conquered. 

This  is  a  worthy  and  memorable 
motto,  and  I  thinke  few  kingdomes  or 
none  in  the  world  can  truely  write 
the  like,  that  notwithftanding  fo  ma¬ 
ny  inroades,  incur fions,  attempts,  af- 
faults,  civ  ill  warres,  and  forraigne 
hoftilities,  bloody  battels,  and  mighty 
foughten  fields,  that  maugre  the 
ftrength  and  policy  of  enemies,  that 
royaii  crowne  and  fceptcr  hath  from 
one  hundred  and  feven  defcents,  kept 
Hill  unconquered,  and  by  the  power 
of  the  King  of  Kings  (through  the  ! 
grace  of  the  Prince  of  peace),  is  now 
left  peacefully  to  onr  peacefull  king, 
whom  long  in  bleffed  peace  the  God 
of  peace  defend  and  govenie  ! 

But  once  more,  a  word  or  two  of 
Edenborough,  although  I  have  fcarce- 
ly  givent  it  that  due  which  belongs 
unto  it,  for  their  lofty  and  (lately 
buildings,  and  for  their  laire  and  fpa- 
cious  flreete,  yet  my  minde  perfwades 
me  that  they  in  former  ages  that  firll 
founded  that  citie  did  not  fo  w’ell,  in 
that  they  built  it  in  fo  difeommodious 
a  place  ;  for  the  fea,  and  all  naviga¬ 
ble  rivers,  being  the  chiefe  meanesfor 
the  enriching  of  townes  and  cities,  by 
the  reafon  of  trafHque  w'ith  forraigne 
nations,  with  exportation,  tranfporta- 
tion,  and  receite  of  variety  of  mar- 
chandizing  ;  fo  this  ciiie,  had  it  beene 
VoL.  LI. 


built  but  one  mile  lower  on  the  fca- 
fide,  I  doubt  not  but  it  had  long  be¬ 
fore  this  been  comparable  to  many  a 
one  of  our  greateft  townes  and  cities 
in  Europe,  both  for  IpaciouihefTe  of 
bounds,  port,  llate,  and  riches.  It  is 
faid,  that  King  lames  the  fifth  (of 
famous  memory)  did  gracioully  offer 
to  purchafe  for  them,  and  to  beilow 
upon  them  freely,  certaine  low  and 
pleaiant  grounds  a  mile  from  them  on 
the  fea-ihore,  with  thefe  conditions, 
that  they  Ihould  puli  downe  their  ci¬ 
iie,  and  build  it  in  that  more  commo¬ 
dious  place,  but  the  citizens  refufed 
it ;  and  fo  now  it  is  like  (for  me)  to 
Hand  where  it  doth,  for  I  doubt  fucli 
another  profer  of  removail  will  not 
be  prefented  to  them  till  two  dayes 
after  the  faire.  [To  be  continued.) 

Historical  Account  of  the  Ifuinds 
of  ORKNEl'  and  ZETLAND. 

The  iflands  of  Orkmy  and 
Zetland  appear,  from  Tacitus, 
Ju  venal,  and  Claudian,  to  have  been 
in  the  poffefiion  of  the  Picls  in  the 
days  of  the  Emperors  Honorlus  and 
Stilicho,  fo  that  they  may  be  reafon - 
ably  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  firll 
inhabitants. 

The  frith  that  divides  thefe  Iflands 
I  from  the  continent,  defigncd  the  Pifl- 
land,  or  Pentland Frith,  (in  the  fame 
manner,  and  for  the  like  reafon,  it  is 
to  be  prefumed,  that  the  liills  on  the 
foutn  of  Edinburgh  are  called  Pent- 
land  Flills;)  together  with  the  vtlli- 
ges  of  certain  little  huts  or  cells,  Hill 
extant  in  thefe  iflands,  which,  at  this 
day,  bear  the  name  of  Pids  Houfes, 
and  are  fo  underftood  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  from  the  tradition  ot  their  an- 
ceftors,  are  fo  many  concurring  evi¬ 
dences,  or  at  leaft:  prefumptions,  chat 
the  Pids  were  the  ancient  polfelfors 
of  thefe  iflands. 

Thofe  Pids,  who,  together  with 
the  Scots  and  ancient  Britons,  are 
fuppofed  to  have  defeended  from  the 
Gauls,  or  Belgae,  whole  language 
Ddd 


tem  comes  creatus  cfTec  ab  Haroldo, 
clientarili  jure,  abique  tributi  orctc, 
eis  prasledus  eit.” — “  The  King  (Ha¬ 
rold)  granted  Orkney  and  Zetl.md 
to  Ronald  Earl  of  Mar,  and  his  heirs, 
to  be  held  in  feu-right,  namely,  that 
the  fucceeding  Kings  of  Norway 
Ihould  renew  the  grant  in  the  fame 
manner  that  the  King  had  conferred 
it.  For  when  Ronald  had  given  thefe 
iflands  to  his  brother  Sigurdus  (which 
he  did  immediately),  neither  the  title 
or  inveftiture  followed  that  gift,  either 
to  him  or  his  heirs,  but  remained 
during  the  life  of  the  King  :  hut 
when  he  was  created  Earl  by  Harold, 
by  feu  or  vaflal-right,  without  the 
burden  of  any  duty,  he  became  their 
over-lord.’^ 

From  this  grant  it  falls  naturally 
to  be  inferred,  that  Orkney  and  Zet¬ 
land  was  eredled  into  a  fief  of  the 
kingdom  of  Norway.  The  terms 
ufed  by  Torfaeus  in  deferibing  the 
right  thereof  granted  to  Regnualdus, 
arc  technical  terms  ufed  in  feudal 
grants ;  as,  that  thefe  iflands  were  to 
be  poflefled  fiduciario  jure^  or,  as  he 
afterwards  fays,  clientarili  jure^  abfque 
tributi  onere;  that  they  were  to  be 
poflefled,  not  for  payment  of  any  tri¬ 
bute,  but  for  homage  and  fealty,  and 
fuch  fervices  as  naturally  flow  from 
homage.  The  fucce/Tors  likewife  of 
Regnualdus  behoved  to  take  thefe 
iflands  from  the  immediate  gift  of  the 
King,  and  receive  a  new  inveftiture 
thereof  from  him  ;  which  is  another 
charafteriftic  of  a  feudal  grant, 

Tne  line  of  Sigurdus,  the  brother 
of  Regnualdus,  having  failed  in  his 
fon,  the  polfeflion  of  thefe  iflands  was 
granted  to  Einar,  the  younger  fon  of 
Regnualdus,  in  whofe  time  a  very  re¬ 
markable  event  happened  in  the  hii- 
tory  of  that  country. 

One  of  the  fons  of  Harold  King  of 
Norw^ay  was  killed  by  Einar  ;  in  re¬ 
venge  of  his  death,  Harold  made  a 
defeent  upon  Orkney  ;  Einar,  unable 
to  relift  fo  great  a  power,  fubmitted 
himfclf  to  the  King,  who  thereupon 


they  all  fpoke,  according  to  Bucha¬ 
nan,  with  feme  little  variety  only  as  to 
the  idiom,  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  pofleflion  of  thefe  Iflands 
until  the  year  839,  when  Kenneth  II. 
of  Scotland  having  reduced  the  Picls, 
and  put  a  final  period  to  the  Pidifli 
name  and  nation,  the  Scots  came  to 
fuccced  them  in  the  poflfefiion  thereof. 

Accordingly  Craig  confiders  thefe 
iflands,  with  the  -^budae,  occ.  as  an¬ 
ciently  part  of  the  dominions  of  Scot¬ 
land,  for  the  fame  reafon  by  which  it 
may  be  inferred  they  belonged  to  the 
Pidifli  nation  originally,  and  while  it 
fubfifted,  as  being  contiguous  to  the 
oppofite  continent  to  which  they  had 
right.  But  afterwards,  in  the  year 
846,  Harold,  firnamedthe  Fair-hair¬ 
ed,  King  of  Norway,  contemporary 
with  King  Kenneth,  after  having  re¬ 
duced  the  kingdom  of  Norway  to  his 
obedience,  being  at  that  time  very 
powerful  by  fea,  fubdued  not  only 
thefe  iflands  of  Orkney  and  Zetland, 
and  brought  them  under  his  domi- 
nion,  but  alfo  the  Weftern  Ifles  of 
Scotland,  called  the  iEbud®,  with  the 
Ifle  of  Man;  by  which  means  the  lan¬ 
guage,  laws,  and  cuftoms  of  Norway 
were  introduced  into  Orkney  and 
Zetland,  fome  veftiges  whereof  remain 
in  thefe  4flands  at  this  day. 

•  Harold,  upon  his  return  to  Nor¬ 
way,  after  this  conqueft,  gave  the  do¬ 
minion  of  thefe  iflands  of  Orkney  and 
Zetland,  to  Regnualdus  Marine  Comes ^ 
who  had  been  his  follower  and  aflif- 
tant  in  all  his  expeditions.  The  na¬ 
ture  and  Condition  of  the  grant  is 
thus  deferibed  by  Torfaeus  : — Or- 
cades  et  Zetlandiam  Rex,  Regnualdo 
•Mariae  comiti,  fiduciario  jure  pofli- 
-dendas,  heredibufque  fiiis,  conceflit, 
ut  fequentes  Norwegiae  reges  donatio- 
nem  illam  poftea,  acque  adeo  ipfe  rex 
iuterpretati  funt.  Nam  cum  Regnu¬ 
aldus  eas  itcrum  fratri  fuo  Sigurdo  do- 
naflet  (quod  ftatim  iccit),  non  tamen 
comitis  titulum,  feu  inveftituram,  vel 
ille,  vel  pofteri,  vivo  rege,  aliter  quam 
ill©  creante,  confecuti  funt.  Cum  au- 
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cxadcd  from  him  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Orkney,  fixty  pounds  of  gold,  as  a 
compofition  for  the  death  of  his  foil. 

The  remarkable  circumftance  in 
this  cafe  is,  not  that  a  pecuniary 
was  taken  for  the  life  of  a  man, 
becHufe,  tho*  this  took  place  in  moft  feu¬ 
dal  countries,  it  obtained  alfo  amongft 
feveral  barbarous  nations,  where  the 
feudal  law  never  prevailed  ;  but  that 
tiic  payment  w^as  impoftd  upon  the 
iiiliabifants  of  Orkney,  as  well  as  up¬ 
on  tbe  Earl,  which  feems  to  inltru(^, 
that  he  was  confidered  as  their  fupe- 
rior,  or  over  lord.  For  in  ancient 
times  of  me  feudal  law,  the  vafTals 
vert  always  liable  to  the fupreme lord, 
for  lilt  debts  aod  crimes  of  their  im- 
mtdfate  fiiperior. 

S  giirdus,  a  defeendant  of  Einar, 
had  tne  poireliion,  not  only  ot  Ork¬ 
ney  and  Zetland,  but  alfo  of  Caith¬ 
ness,  in  confequence  of  his  'uarriage 
with  a  daughter  of  Malcolm  King  of 
Scotland,  bv  whom  Caithnefs  had 
been  ^ranted  to  him. 

Sigurdus  died  in  the  year  1014, 
leaving  f  mr  fons,  amongft  whom  his 
eftate  was  divided  ;  the  right  of  pri¬ 
mogeniture  at  this  period  not  having 
taken  place  in  thofe  countries.  Ork¬ 
ney  and  Zetland  was  divided  amongft 
the  three  eldcft  fons,  and  Thorfinus, 
his  youngell  ibn  by  the  daughter  of 
King  Malcolm,  had  Caithnels  afilgn- 
cd  to  him  for  his  lhare.  And,  about 
the  year  1 1  io,  the  biftioprick  of  Ork¬ 
ney  was  founded,  of  w’hich  Adam 
was  Biihop  in  the  year  12^2,  and 
burnt  to  death  by  the  inhabitants, 
who  were  inceufed  at  his  feverity  and 
oppreftion  in  the  exa(ftion  of  the  tithes 
belonging  to  the  fee. 

In  the  year  1263,  King  Alexander 
III.  of  Scotland,  being  determined  to 
recover  thofe  illands  of  Orkney  and 
Zetland,  w’ith  the  -£budae,  and  other 
ifles  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
Scots  by  .Harold  the  Fair-haired,  a 
W’ar  eniued  between  him  and  Haco, 
then  King  of  Norway,  in  which  Ha 


go’s  army  being  vanqulftied  in  a  bat¬ 
tle  near  the  Larges,  in  the  weft  coun¬ 
try,  his  fleet  much  lhattered,  and  many 
of  them  loft  by  a  ftorm,  he  retired 
with  the  remainder  to  Orkney,  and 
foon  thereafter  died  at  Kirkwall ;  but 
his  corpfe  w\as  carried  from  thence 
to  Bergen  in  Norw'ay,  where  it  was 
interred. 

By  the  death  of  Haco,  the  fuccefti- 
on  to  the  crown  of  Norway  devolved 
upon  Magnus  IV.  of  that  name,  w’ho, 
in  the  year  1264,  entered  into  a  con¬ 
trail  wuth  King  Alexander  Hi.  of 
Scotland,  whereby  Magnus  renounced 
all  claim  and  pretenfions  he  or  his 
predeceflbrs  had  to  thofe  illands  cal¬ 
led  the  ALbudsc,  and  to  the  ille  of 
Man  ;  and,  in  confideration  thcret  f, 
King  Alexander  became  bound  for 
him  and  his  fuccellbrs  to  pay  4C00 
merks,  at  four  different  terms,  to 
King  Magnus,  witii  a  yearly  peiifion 
of  100  merks  to  him  and  his  fuccef- 
fors  for  ever.  But  Orkney  and  Zet¬ 
land  was  referved  to  the  crown  of 
Nor\my  ;  and  from  this  period  it  docs 
not  appear,  that  the  Norwegians  ever 
had  any  poifeftion  of  thofe  ifles  that 
had  been  ceded  to  the  Scots  ;  but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  tiie  above 
penfions,  afterwards  called  the  Annual 
of  Norway,  w^ere  .ever  regularly  paid 
to  the  Kings  of  Norway. 

Haco  V.  of  that  name,  King  of 
Norw'ay,  in  the  year  1308,  abolilhed 
the  title  of  Earl  and  Baron  witliin  his 
kingdom,  with  exception  only  of  tJie 
King’s  fons,  and  the  Earls  or  (^i  k- 
uey. 

In  the  year  1320,  the  male  line  of 
the  ancient  Earls  of  Orkney  lailed, 
by  the  death  of  Magnus  V.  of  tliac 
name,  wathout  ilfue  male,  leaving  a 
daughter  only,  who  was  married  to 
the  P2ail  of  Strathern  in  Scotland, 
but  there  is  no  certainty  ni' her  im¬ 
mediate  defeendants  :  And  it  appears 
that,  in  the  year  1^57,  the  King  of 
Norway  took  polfellion  of  the  Earl¬ 
dom  of  Orknev,  which  he  w  as,  l  y 
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the  feudal  law,  intitled  to  do,  untill  \ 


fnme  heir  of  the  lali  valfil  obtained  a 
renewal  of  the  inveftiture.  But  af¬ 
terwards,  a  claim  was  entered  to  the 
fald  earldom,  in  the  name  of  one  Ma¬ 
li  bus,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
the  grandfon  of  Magnus,  by  his 
daughter,  the  Countcfs  of  Strathern, 
which  was  intimated  to  the  inhabi- 


Jn  ACCOUNT  of  the  PUBLIC  DIS 


PENS  ART  of  EDINBURGH. 


JN  every  populous  community  cha- 


ritable  eftablifhments  become  ne- 
ceffary.  In  no  age  have  thefe  been 
'more  numerous  than  in  the  prefent ; 
in  no  nation  more  multiplied  than  in 
own.  Some  are  intended  as  a 


our 


lants  of  Orkney,  that  they  might  not  j  llielter  from  the  fcourges  of  povertv, 


fufler  the  rents  to  be  carried  out  of 
the  country  till  he  obtained  invefti¬ 
ture. 

The  above  Malifius,  Earl  of  Stra¬ 
thern,  was  twice  married ;  firft  to 


others  as  a  refuge  to  poverty  when 
combined  with  difeafe.  There  are 
difeafes  which  require  confinement ; 
there  are  others  to  w^hich  confinement 
highly  injurious.  To  the  former 


IS 


Matilda,  daughter  to  the  Earl  of  Mon-  the  falutary  inllitution  of  hofpitals  is 
teith,  afterwards  to  a  daughter  of  appropriated  ;  to  the  latter  that  of 
the  Earl  of  Rofs  ;  by  his  firll  mani-  Difpenfaries  is  required.  Their  de¬ 
age  he  had  a  daughter  only,  who  was  partments  are  entirely  diftind,  nor 
married  to  Welendus  dc  Ard  ;  by  can  they  run  into  each  otlier  w  iihout 
his  fecond  wile  he  had  four  daugh-  producing  injury  and  confufion. 


ters  ;  the  eldeft  was  married  to  Wil¬ 
liam  St  Clare,  Baron  of  Rofline  ;  the 
fecond  to  Genfell  de  Swethrick  ;  the 
third  to  Gothredus  de  Sperre  ;  and 
the  youngell  died  without  ilfue. 

Alexander  de  Ard,  fon  of  the 
daughter  of  the  firrt  marriage  by  We- 
Icndus  da  Ard,  had  the  earldom  of 
Caithnefs,  and  lome  part  of  the  earl- 


The  labouring  poor,  in  every  croud- 
ed  city,  are  expofed  to  a  variety  of  cil- 
orders,  w'hich  admit  of  cure,  in  a 
lituation  where  their  labours  are  loft 
neither  to  their  indigent  families,  nor 
to  the  public  ;  where  a  father  may 
ftill  provide  for  thofe  of  his  houfc, 
and  a  mother  tend  her  helplefs  in¬ 
fants,  wdille  both  are  in  a  much  more 


dom  of  Orkney  conferred  upon  him.  proper  line  of  recovery  than  it  conti- 
Caithnefs  he  fold  to  King  Robert  I.  ned  in  an  hofpita!.  Whatever  op- 
ot  Scotland,  and  he  did  not  long  en-  portunities  fuch  patients  may  have 
joy  his  lhare  of  Orkney ;  for  in  the  for  exercife  and  air  in  and  about  an 
ye:ir  1^69,  Henry  St  Clare,  the  foh  infirmary,  they  are  certainly  cut  oi 
of  William  St  Clare,  by  the  eldeft  their  proper  element.  The  idea  of 
daughter  of  the  fecond  marriage,  laid  thofe  necclfary  reftri^fions  to  which 
claun  to  the  whole  of  that  earldom,  they  muft  fuhmit,  the  feeling  of  their 


and  obtained  the  inveftiture  thereof  being  at  a  diftance  from  family  and 
from  Haco  III.  King  of  Norway  ;  friends,  and  that  of  being  away  from 


though,  at  the  fame  time,  it  appears,  their  ufual  employments  and  manner 
that  the  defeendants  by  the  other  tw^o  of  life,  all  tend  to  rankle  their  minds, 
lifters  of  tnat  marriage,  as  well  as  and  to  prevent  the  luccefs  of  the  beft 
Alexander  de  Ard,  the  defeendant  of  inftituted  plan  of  cure.  There  arc 
the  daughter  of  the  firft  marriage,  many  inftances  of  fuch  patients  ha- 
had  certain  portions  of  Orkney  allot-  ving  been  difniilfed  as  incurable,  who, 
ted  to  them  ;  and  that,  in  the  year  after  their  emancipation  from  a  lony; 

Alexai-ivitr  de  Ard  was  made  confinement,  have  recovered  to  per- 
Governor  of  Orkney  for  one  year.  fed*  health.  While  therefore  the  Jiigh 

utility  of  Hofpitals,  for  acute  difeafes, 
(Tg  oc  CG?:iinued, )  as  certain  fevers,  and  the  like,  asw’eJ! 

as  thofe  which  require  the  affiftaucu 


better  days,  and  never  would  have 
submitted  to  confinement  in  a  com¬ 
mon  receptacle  of  difeafe,  among  ob- 
•eds  too  whom  perhaps  they  remem¬ 
bered  to  have  often  fed  at  their  doors, 
indeed,  fo  far  from  abfirading  pa¬ 
tients  from  the  Infirmary,  the  Piiy- 
iicians  of  the  Difpeniary  have  daily 
occafion  of  recommending  them  thi¬ 
ther. 

The  Difpenfiiry  had  fcarcely  exif- 
ience  when  it  found  a  patron  in  the 
Hon.  Henry  Enkine  ;  and  to  the  be¬ 
nevolent  exertions  of  that  amiable  and 
public-fpirited  gentleman,  it,  ia  a 
great  meafure,  owes  its  fuccefsful  pro- 
grefs,  and  prefent  efiablilhment 
Managers  were  firft  elected  by  the 
contributers,  and  a  proper  conllitii- 
tion  given  to  the  Difpeniary,  in  No¬ 
vember  1777.  The  following  gentle¬ 
men  were  then  chofen :  The  Hon. 
Henry  EiTkine,  advocate  ;  James 
Dewar  of  Vogi  ie,  Eiq;  William  Fnl- 
lerton  of  Caritairs*  Efq;  M;-  Thomas 
Elder,  and  Mr  Rober:  Scott,  mer¬ 
chants.  At  the  fame  time  Mr  'I'lio- 
mas  Scott,  writer  to  the  fignet,  was 
ele<5led  lecretary,  and  Dr  Andrew 
Duncan,  and  Dr  Charles  VVebfier, 
phyficians.  The  year  after  the  num¬ 
ber  of  managers  was  incrcafed,  by 
the  addition  of  Dr  William  i/iimj:, 
phyfician ;  Mr  .Alexander  Plamilton, 
furgeon,  now  prolelior  of  midwifery; 
Mr  John  Horner,  merciiant ;  Mr  A- 
Icx.inder  Wallace,  banker  ;  and  Mr 
James  Cowan,  watchmaker.  At  the 
iail  annual  meeting,  in  January  1781, 
the  following  gentlemen  were  added 
to  the  above;  The  R' v.  Sir  Hary 
Moucrieife,  Bart.  ;  Sir  Stuart  Threip- 
iand,  Bart. ;  Dr  James  Hunter  Phy- 
fician  ;  Mr  Robert  Jamlcfon,  and  Mr 
John  Graeme,  writers  to  the  fignct  ; 

I  Mr  Beiijamia  Bell,  and  Mr  Thomas 


*  An  ehg'ir.t  tir^lf-length  portriir  of 
Ml'  Kifalne,  a  preiVnt  fr4)rn  Mr  Weir,  nn 
in^'cnioua  ycaag  ^rtifl  of  tiiis  city,  is  pla¬ 
ced,  by  (>rdcr  ot  the  Manager?,  i«i  their 
New  i'lall,  aa  a  teiUinotiy  ot  refpedt. 


of  fuch  a  nature,  as  to  render  it  ifR. 
proper  for  them  to  be  admitted  into 
an  Hofpital. 

2.  To  prevent  interference  with 
the  Royal  Infirmary,  the  Phyficians 
and  Surgeons  to  that  charity 
have  free  accels  to  the  regiiters  of 
the  cafes  of  patients  treated  at  the 
Dirpenfary  ;  and  if  any  of  them  fiiall 
give  it  as  his  opinion  in  writing,  that 
any  patient  under  treatment  there  is 
an  improper  object  for  it,  fuch  patient 
(hail  be  immediately  difmifled,  upon 
being  offered  admittance  into  the 
Royal  Infirmary. 

3.  Every  perfon  contributing  five 
guineas  to  the  fund  of  this  charity, 
iiiall  be  intitled,  for  life,  to  attend 
and  vote  for  the  annual  election  of 
Managers,  and  at  other  general 
meetings,  for  the  nomination  of  of¬ 
ficers,  or  eftablifhment  of  regulations 
for  the  government  of  the  charity. 
Every  perfon  contributing  one  gui¬ 
nea  to  the  funds*  of  the  Difpenlarv, 
lhall  be  intitled  to  thofe  privileges  for 
the  fpace  of  two  years,  and  for  every 
larger  fum,  the  time  for  which  he  has 
a  title  to  enjoy  thofe  privileges  lhall 
be  extended  in  proportion- 

4.  A  general  meeting  of  contribu¬ 
tors  lhall  be  held  annuallv,  for  the 
eledion  of  fuch  a  number  of  ordiitary 
Managers  for  fuperintending  the  bii- 
linefs  of  this  charity,  as  they  may 
think  proper ;  and,  without  the  con- 
fent  and  authority  of  a  general  meet¬ 
ing,  no  new  regulations  lhall  be  in¬ 
troduced. 

5.  All  vacancies  in  the  offices  of 
Secretary,  Treafurer,  Phyficians,  A- 
pothecary,  or  other  officers  to  this 
charity,  appointed  ad  vitam  au!:  cul- 
pani^  (hall  be  fupplied  by  the  fuiirages 
of  a  majority  of  the  contributors  at  a 
meeting  called  for  that  purpole. 

6.  Such  patients  as  bring  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  Uifpenfary  from 
contributors,  (hall,  if  their  calhs  be 
not  deemed  improper,  be  admitted  to 
the  benefits  of  it  in  preference  to  all 
others. 

7.  The  children  of  indigent  pa- 


Hay,  ading  furgeons  in  the  Infir¬ 
mary.  It  was  thougiit  proper  to  i}ave 
citizens  of  every  defeription  in  the 
management,  as  being  the  oeli  pledge 
to  their  refpedive  acquaintance  among 
the  public,  that  the  contributions  were 
properly  applied. 

With  the  contributions  already 
raifed,  the  body  of  the  houfe  is  built; 
a  confulting-room  for  the  phyficians, 
and  a  waiting-room  for  the  patients, 
are  fitted  up ;  and  furniture  for  a 
fhop  is  purchafed.  The  wungs,  con¬ 
taining  a  fiiop,  an  eledrical-room, 
and  lodging  for  an  apothecary,  are 
to  be  carried  on  according  as  fub- 
feriptions  come  in.  The  expence  of 
medicines  is  defrayed  by  an  addi¬ 
tional  fee  which  each  (ludent  pays 
for  attending  the  pradice  and  ledures 
of  the  phyficians  on  the  cafes  of  the 
patients.  'I’iH  January  laft,  the  pa¬ 
tients  attended  in  rooms  hired  in  the 
College- wynd,  and  the  ledures  were 
given  in  the  Medical  Academy,  the 
rent  of  both  being  L.  15  Sterling  a- 
ycar.  1  his,  when  the  building  is 
finilhed,  will  be  fo  much  annually 
faved  to  the  funds  of  the  charity. 

The  fubjoined  regulations  will  ex¬ 
plain  the  other  particulars  of  this  in- 
ftitution  ;  and  it  may  be  ohferved, 
that  if  its  ufefulnefs  to  the  public  has 
been  fo  conliderable  even  without  the 
advantages  of  a  fixed  fpot,  it  cannot 
fail  to  be  greatly  extended  if  the  Ma¬ 
nagers  are  enabled  to  put  the  above 
plan  in  execution.  We  may  hope, 
therefore,  that  the  tide  of  benevolence 
will  now  be  as  much  for  this  ufeful 
charity,  as  that  of  prtpofleffion  was 
at  firft  (Irongiy  againil  it. 

Regulations  for  the  Public  Difpenfary 

of  Edinburgh^  ejlahlifjyed  by  the  ge- 

nerar meeting  of  Contributors. 

I.  The  benefits  of  this  charity, 
which  is  intended  for  alFording  ad¬ 
vice  and  medicine  to  the  indigent 
when  fubjeded  to  difeafe,  (hall  be  en¬ 
tirely  confined  to  thofe  patients  who 
have  formerly  been  in  fuch  a  fituation 
ui  life,  or  who  arc  fubjeded  to  difeafes 


rents  who  come  recommended  by 
contributers  for  inoculation,  lhall 
have  that  operation  performed  gra¬ 
tis,  and  have  fuch  medicines  and  at¬ 
tendance  as  may  be  thought  iiecef- 
fary. 

While  the  advantages  which  have 
already  refulted  from  the  Difpenfary 
are  univerfally  allowed,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that,  under  thefe  regula¬ 
tions,  by  which  the  foie  management 
of  it  is  ultimately  veiled  in  the  gene¬ 
ral  body  of  contributors,  its  beneficial 
influence  will  be  continued  and  in- 
creafed.  It  is  therefore  hoped,  that 
thofe  who  have  not  yet  contributed 
will  be  induced  to  encourage  this  in- 
ftitution.  A  full  lift  of  thofe  who. 
have  already  contributed  is  to  be 
feen  at  the  Ihop  of  Mr  William  Gor¬ 
don,  bookfelier,  Parliament-fquarc, 
by  whom  contributions  are  received, 
and  receipts  granted.  For  offerings 
of  a  more  private  nature,  a  charity- 
box  is  fixed  up  at  the  Difpenfary  in 
Riclimond-ftreet  ;  over  which  are 
placed  the  following  lines,  recom¬ 
mending  it  to  the  attention  of  every 
humane  paftenger  : 

.  Pity  human  wne; 

Tis  what  the  happy  to  the  wretched  woe. 


indeed,  who 


was  a  lawyer,  and  con¬ 
tinually  difplayed  his  genius  by  endea¬ 
vouring  to  perplex  and  confound  every 
one  that  fpoke. 

Certain  it  is,  as  Mr  Addifon  re- 
marks,  “  Nothing  is  fo  much  admir¬ 
ed,  and  fo  little  undeiftood,  as  wit.** 
Indeed  few  authors  have  attempted 
to  analyle  it,  and  thofe  who  ha  'c 
curforily  mentioned  it,  feem  to  have 
mifconceived,  or  at  leaft  confined  it  to 
fuch  obje(fts  as  thev  aimed  at  excelling 
in.  When  Dry  den  tells  us, 

Wu  is  tine  id’  lo  at’ian^age  dreft: 

What's  oft  been  thouglit,  but  ne’er  fo 
well  exp.e/t. 

I  leave  the  reader  to  determine,  whe^ 
ther  this  conveys  to  him  a  philofophi- 
cal  Idea  of  wit  ?  But  v^hen  he  meets 
with  the  following  nice  diferimination 
between  wit  and  judgment,  in  Locke’s 
Effay  on  the  Human  L’nJerftanding, 
he  mull  certainly  be  forcibly  ftruck 
with  the  propriety  of  the  definition. 

And  hence,  perhaps,  may  be 
given  fome  reafon  for  that  common 
obfervation,  that  men  wiio  have  a 
great  deal  of  wit  and  prompt  memo¬ 
ries,  have  not  always  the  cicareft  judg¬ 
ment,  or  deepeft  reafon.  Fur  wit  ly¬ 
ing  mod  in  the  afl'cmblage  of  ideas, 
and  putting  thefe  together  with  quick- 
nefs  and  variety,  wherein  can  be  irmnd 
any  refcmblance,  or  congruity,  there¬ 
by  to  make  up  pleafant  pichircs,  and 
agreeable  vifions  in  the  fancy  ;  judg¬ 
ment,  on  the  contrary,  lies  quite  on 
the  other  fide,  in  feparating  cai  euiily 
j  one  from  another,  ideas,  wherein  can 
I  be  found  the  ieaft  differeuce,  thereby  to 
avoid  being  milled  by  firniiltiide,  and 
by  aftinity  to  take  one  tiling  for  ano¬ 
ther.  Tliis  is  a  way  of  proceeding  cjjitc 
contrary  to  metaphor  and  aiiaiion  ; 
wherein,  tor  the  mofi  part,  lies  that 
entertainment  and  nlcafantry  of  wit, 
wliicii  llrikes  fo  lively  o;i  the  fancy, 
and  ii.  thci-cforc  ft)  acceptable  to  all 
people.” 

Befides  this  combination  of  ideas, 
which  coi'.ftitute  fimlie,  metHjjhnn*,  al- 
legory,  5cc.  there  is  another  fpccics 
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man  or  woman  who  does  not  lay 
claim  to  wit ;  and  there  is  not  one  in 
a  hundred  who  has  any  idea  of  vvliat 
it  is.  Some  fancy  it  confifts  in  telling 
a  ftory  that  meets  with  applaufc;  o- 
thers  in  giving  a  toaft,  or  linging  a 
fong.  I  have  known  a  man  plume 
himfelf  upon  his  wut,  becaufe  he  ne¬ 
ver  laughed,  or  feemed  ‘  to  be  the 
leaft  aft'eded  with  the  difeourfe  of 
any  one  in  company  ;  in  dire(ft  oppo- 
fition  to  the  rifible  gentleman,  who 
thought  all  wit,  humour,  and  pleafan- 
try  conlilled  in  a  loud  horl'e  laugh, 
which  he  inccffanlly  roared  out  with 
or  without  anv  caufc  ;  and  to  another 


The  metaphor  here  is  finely 
ved  ;  and,  perhaps,  it  is  as  p<»r 
allegory  as  any  to  be  met  with 
language. 


of  wit  very  different ;  this  is  the  con¬ 
trafling  of  ideas,  as  in  irony,  antithe- 
fis,  &c.  and  which  when  llrikingly 
arranged,  have  a  very  happy  effed. 

Having  given  this  general  idea  of 
true  wit,  the  reader  will  not  be  dif- 
pleafed  with  having  pointed  out  what 
may  be  ftiled  falfe  wit.  Amongfl 
the  foremoft  of  thefe  may  be  placed 
puns,  rebuffes,  acroftics ;  the  latter 
of  which  have  been  tortured  into 
various  forms  and  emblems,  as  fuited 
the  convenience  and  plan  of  the  de- 
figner,  as  he  muft  be  at  leaft  as  good 
a  draftfman  as  a  poet,  to  fucceed  in 
this  kind  of  pleal'ure.  Mr  Drydcn 
has  touched  upon  this  fpecies  ot  bar* 
barous  wit  in  the  following  lines : 

— — Chul'‘*  for  thy  command 
Some  peaceful  province  in  actoftic  land  ; 
There  may’ft  thou  «ujings  difplay,  and 
altar%  raife, 

And  torture  one  poor  word  a  thoufand 
ways. 

Echoes  and  the  hottts  rhiniees  of  the 
Prench  were  other  kinds  of  falfe  wit; 
but  as  they  are  now  exploded,  they 
need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  Alliteration 
is  all'o  a  branch  of  falfe  wit,  which  has 
lately  prevailed  amongft  fome  of  our 
bed  writers ;  and  therefore,  it  may 
perhaps  be  unfalhionable,  if  not  dan^ 
gerous,  to  condemn  it. 

The  reader  may,  probably,  think,  I 
Ihould  furnilh  fome  inflance  of  true 
wit,  that  may  be  confidered  as  a  ftan- 
dard ;  and,  I,  therefore,  fhall  ven¬ 
ture  to  quote  the  following  paflage 
from  the  Orphan,  where  Chamont 
addreffes  old  Acafto  in  the  following 
lines  refpeding  his  fifter  Monimia : 

You  took  her  up  a  liitle  tend^^r  flower. 
Juft  fprouted  on  a  bank,  which  the  next 
froft 

Hid  nipt ;  and  with  a  careful  lovinp;  hand, 
Tranfpfanled  her  into  your  own  faif 
garden, 

Where  the  fun  always  lliines :  There  long 
Ihr  flourifh’d. 

Grew  fwcet  to  fcnfe,and  lovely  totheeye, 
^Till  at  the  iaft  a  cruel  fpoiler  came, 
Cropt  this  fair  rofe,  and  rifled  all  iU 
fweetnefs. 

Then  caft  it  like  a  loatbfome  weed  away. 


CRITO. 


A  curious  hijlorical  Anecdote, 


CARTER 


reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  had  been 
three  times  at  Windfor  with  his  cart, 
to  carry  aw’-ay,  upon  fummons  of  a 
remove,  fome  part  of  the  (luff  of  her 
Majefty’s  wardrobe ;  and  when  he 
had  repaired  thither  once,  twice,  and 
the  third  time,  and  that  they  of  the 
wardrobe  had  told  him  the  third 
time,  that  the  remove  held  not,  as 
the  queen  had  changed  her  mind,  the 
carter,  clapping  his  hand  upon  his 
thigh,  faid,  “  Now  I  fee  that  the 
Queen  is  a  woman  as  well  as  my 
wife.”  Which  wmrds  being  over¬ 
heard  by  her  Majefty,  who  then  flood 
at  the  window,  Ihe  faid,  “  What  a 
villain  is  this  !”  and  fo  fent  him  three 
angels  to  (lop  his  mouth. 

Anecdote  of  a  Singular  CharaRer, 

The  late  Edward  Capel,  Efq; 

Infpedor  of  Plays,  and  a  great 
critic  on  the  drama,  for  many  years 
before  his  death,  never  went  out  of 
doors  but  twice  in  the  year.  On  the 
20th  of  May  he  got  into  his  poll- 
chaife,  and  drove  to  Haftings  in  Sui- 
fex ;  and  on  the  20th  of  September 
he  drove  from  his  houfe  at  Haftings 
in  Suffex,  to  his  chambers  in  Brick 
Court  in  the  Temple;  The  fame 
Gentleman  tranferibed  the  w^orks  of 
care  ten  times  with  his  own 


Shakefpi 

hand. 


Mr  Alderman  Wilkes  alked  Mr 
Garrick,  one  day,  “  What 
was  honefty  What  is  that  to 

you,  Mr  Alderman?”  (replied  Mr 
Garrick)  ;  meddle  with  thofe  things 
that  concern  you.” 
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DECEPTION;  Or,  The  Vanity  of  Human 
Pro/peRs  and  Pojjejions. 

NO  human  views,  or  plan^,  or  fehemes^ 

\  fTord  us  ground  for  Lfting  peacc^ 
rhty  rile  and  die  like  empty  dreams. 

And  prove  aa  unlublfantial  blifs. 

Our  beauty  f^dcs,  our  flow 'rs  decay, 

Our  pleaAires  difappoint  our  hope; 

Our  expectations  li!*k  away, 

Nor  can  our  prudence  hold  them  up. 

Yet  men.  of  cv*iy  rank  and  ftatc. 

Some  play'hiiig  t^fs  from  hand  to  hy.ndf 
For  this  they  fcarlefs  tempt  their  fate, 

For  this  they  compafs  fca  and  la  .d. 

In  youthful  days,  with  palTions  vrarm. 

Some  favVitc  objeCt  vve  purlue  ; 

Till  growing  years  iiil1b*\e  the  charm, 

And  tlun  we  wilh  for  fomething  nevr. 

That  fometi  ing  new.  with  care  obtain'd^ 
Makes  fniall  addition  to  the  (tore : 

"Twas  hut  a  tranfient  gooi  we  gain’d, 

And  then  wc  figr.  for  fomethii'g  morf. 

Alas!  that  fOmcthiiig,  when  pofie<\ 

With  futile  pltaiur.  cheats  the  mindt 
While  Truth  lUll  whiipers  in  iht  brcalf. 

The  darling  with  is  Hill  behind. 

Hence,  datt’ring  HopCj  with  placid  mien, 
Re*atiinlales  the  panting  r.ce, 

Till  a^e  and  darknefs  ciofc  the  feene, 

And  then  wc  cry,  How  vain  thf  cfiacc! 

Thus  round  and  ruund  fomc  giddy  deep, 

VV'c  fondly  trace  the  changing  Ihorc, 

Till,  plung’d  in  Death’s  iremcnd;  u.s  deep. 

Our  views  are  fix’d  to  change  no  mere. 

VERSES,  written  by  a  Student,  on  the  admijfion 
of  the  Marquis  9/  Graham  as  Lora  Chan^ 
cellor  of  the  Univerjity  of  Glafgow; — eleRed 
Dec.  at*  <780,  in  the  room  of  his  Father,  the 
Duke  of  Montrose,  who  rtfxgned, 

Ye  Mufes'  join  the  pltafing  theme. 

Ye  Naiads!  quit  the  iilvci  ilrcam  : 

Giaccs  and  Virtues!  join  the  throng. 

And  gayly  raife  ih*  aufpici.  us  long. 

Nor  woods  1  fing,  nor  flo-.v’ry’  dales. 

Nor  meadows  rich,  nor  fertile  vales  : 

When  belter  fung.  not  even  thclc 
Could  bi  alt  the  varirius  taife  to  pleafe. 

I  he  trme  Ly  antietit  bards  foretold, 

Begins  to  dawn,  the  age  of  gold ; 

Truth  plays  on  ev’ry  Ihcphcrd’s  tongUe, 
Nature  revives,  and  l  ime  looks  young. 

A  Youth  appears  I  ye  gracious  Pow'rs 
vVho  favour  Contemplation's  bow’rs, 

It  IS  your  likenels  lure  you  chofe 

And  lent  us  town  in  young  Montro^C. 

Long  may  his  aui'piccs  adoih 

Our  favui’d  courts;  may  he  teturn 

To  hcav’n  and  you,  adorn’a  with  fame, 

An  honour'd  age,  and  noblf  nam^. 


Fur  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

I 

Inanfwer  to  a  pRiENn’i  advice  to  drink  to  drown 
Cfires,  and  drive  them  away. 


Dear  — i 

YOU  fay  I’m  chang’d;  ’tistrue,  my  foulop- 
preft. 

Harbours  an* anxious  thought  within  mybreaft. 
Still  fccrct  xept,  not  e’en  my  eyes  (hall  (peak  ; 
No:  wretched  heart!  fweil  rather  till  you  break. 

1  try’d  .as  y  »u  advis’d,  if  the  full  bowl 
Could  drive  my  cares  away,  and  cheer  my  foul. 
1  met  fomc  hontft  fellows  who  delight 
In  wine  and  mir;h,  and  thus  wc  fpent  the 
night. 

W^e  drink,  wc  laugh,— the  toaft  goes  brifkly 
round 

And  her  dear  health  each  fparkling  bumper 
crown’d  ; 

Till  vapours  to  our  fwimming  brains  advance, 
And  double  tapers  on  the  table  dance. 

Dear - ,  I  lik’d  it  not,  ’twas  rage,  ’twas 

noife, 

An  airy  fcenc  of  tranfitory  joys. 

In  vain  I  trufted  that  the  flowing  howl 
Would  cure  the  anguilh  of  my  tortur’d  foul! 

To  the  late  rcycl,  and  protrafted  feaft. 

Wild  dreams  proceeded,  and  dlforder’d  reft. 
Soon  a.^  at  dawn  of  morn  fair  Rrafon’s  light 
Broke  thro'  the  fumes  and  phantoms  of  the 
night. 

What  had  been  faid,  I  afk’d  my  foul,  What 
done  ? 

How  flow’d  our  mirth,  and  how  the  fource  be* 
gun? 

Perhaps  the  jeft  that  charm'd  the  fprightly 
croud. 

And  made  the  jovial  table  laugh  fo  loud, 
Tofome  falfe  notion  ow’d  its  poor  pretence 
To  an  ambiguous  word’s  perverted  fenfe : 
Perhaps,  alas!  ftill  worfe.  the  laugh  was  brought 
From  fome  fair’s  foible,  or  fomc  good  man’s 
fault ; 

From  topics  which  Good-nature  would  forget, 
And  Prudence  menti'n  with  the  laft  regret  ; 
Add  yet  unnumher’d  ills,— ralh  words  let  fly. 
Succeeds  the  harfh  and  the  t<»o  prompt  reply: 
Seed  of  (evere  diftruft  and  fierce  debate, 

What  we  fhould  fliun,  and  what  we  ought  to 
hate: 

Add,  too,  the  blood  impoverlfh’d  and  the 
courfc 

Of  health  foppreCs’d  by  Wine’s  continu’d  force. 
Unhappy  man  who  drinks,  ;)las!  nor  fees 
That  melancholy,  flpth,  fcverc  difoafe, 

Mcm’ry  confus’d,  and  inl.rrupted  thought, 
Dtath’s  harbingers  lie  latent  in  the  draught, 
And  in  rhe  flow’rs  that  wreathe  the  fparkling 
bowl, 

•Fell  adders  hifs,  and  pois’nous  forpents  roll. 

VuL.  LI. 
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May  Palbs  grace  our  fa;;c  retreats. 

The  Mufes  play  ar<  und  onr  feats. 

And  Learnin(>  (imply  appear, 

And  Wit  our  rarneft  toils  to  cherr. 

May  Alma  Mater  grow  in  fame, 

And  lafeft  years  record  her  name. 

Thus  prays  a  youth  : — the  ftiidious  fwains 
Around  fend  forth  refponnve  drains. 

To  Admirals  Rodnev,  Darbt,  Ross,  &c» 

Who’s  this  on  winter  fcas  fo  bold, 

His  name  in  foimer  annals  told. 

Again  upon.thc  wave? 

His  King,  wh )  lately  faw  him,  knew. 

And,  fmiling,  from  retirement  drew 
The  loyal,  juft,  and  brave. 

Equal  to  thee,  the  calm  or  ftorm— 

And  is  thy  bofom  yet  fo  warm, 

’M'd  (hoaU  and  winds  to  fight  ? 

Yes,  jufticc,  virtue,  warm’d  thy  breaft. 

Thy  country’s  love  each  w  ilh  pollcft. 

And  ltd  thee  thro’  the  night. 

Tttn\h\Cf  falfi:  France,  and  viijled  Spain! 
Britons  new  flrength,  new  courage  gain. 

While  you  unblefs’d  confpire  : 

Virtue  awhile  may  link  in  w<>c. 

But  roui’d,  at  length  th’  infulting  foe 
Kindle  the  latent  fire. 

t 

And  no  A  it  flames  in  Rodney’s  breaft. 

With  faiihful  aniient  zeai  impreft. 

His  coui>try  has  his  heart : 

Hcav’n  bl.ftes  ni>vv  with  kinder  gleams 
Of  hope,  while  mercy’s  gmtlc  Itreams 
1  heir  I'ecrct  joy  impart. 

Darby,  thy  tender,  genVous  care. 

With  Rodney’s  anxious  wilh  would  iharc, 

His  captive  friends  to  chear: 

Thine,  and  each  thoughtful  breaft  as  kind, 
The  faihir’s  grateful  thanks  fliall  find, 

And  fcrvice  ever  dear. 

May  Ross  accept  the  Mufes*  love? 

Thy  filc'nt  virines  fure  fhall  move 
The  love  of  ail  the  Nine: 

Thou  doft  not  leek  thyfclf  a  name, 

Ko  wilh  for  titles,  wealth,  or  fame, 

But  England  i$  tbine. 

And  you,  ye  chiefs,  to  England  dear, 
Strangers  alike  to  ev’ry  fear 
When  duty  calls  to  arms, 

Virtue  from  you  defeends  to  all. 

Jocund  they  hear  their  country's  call, 

And  happy  union  warms. 

Now  laft— **  not  lead  in  love,” — the  Mofe, 
Her  William’s  name  would  fondly  chul'e 
The  Britifh  youth  among,  , 

Still  may  the  failors  love  thy  name. 

And  happy  health  and  blooming  fame 
Awake  the  future  Tong ! 


So  in  the  fpring.  the  promis’d  rofe 
Firft  buds,  and  budding  gently  blowi, 

Beneath  the  morning  dew; 

Till  nourifh’d  by  a  warmer  ray. 

The  blulhing  leaves  tlnir  fw  etts  difplay;. 

And  fragrance  ever  new. 

E’en  now.  the  (ca-green  lifters  bind 
A  wreath  around  thy  growing  mind, 

And  deck  their  fav’ritc  Ion  ; 

E’en  now  the  Bourbon  colours  mett, 

And  laying  at  thy  father’s  feet, 

1  hou  tell’lt  how  bravely  won. 

BACCHANALIAN  SONG. 

Round  Arthur’s  gay  table  fomc  love  t* 
be  gambling, 

Emptying  their  purfc  at  their  creditors’  coft. 
While  fomc  to  the  fports  of  Newmarket  love 
rambling, 

Blund’ringtoo  oft  on  the  wrong  fide  the  port: 
But  pleafure  inviting. 

And  woman  delighting. 

My  fpirits  exhale,  and  enrapture  me  moft^ 
With  thefc  cv’ry  vapour  I  chacc, 
Refifting  the  fiend  of  Defpsir, 

Look  Poverty  full  in  the  face. 

And  kick  up  the  crutches  of  Care. 

Yc  formal,  methodical  (bns  of  Sobriety, 
Phlegmatic  and  cold,  to  feftivity  coy, 

Who  ne’er  knew  the  plcafurts  of  mirthful 
fociety, 

Whofe  larumoflife  fcldom  wakcsicto  joy ; 
Adieu  with  fuch  notions! 

For  Bacchus’s  potions 
Infpiring  good*humonr far  better  I  prize; 
Go,  preach  up  your  dc^lrincs  elfcwhere, 
Shake  your  noddles  and  feem  to  look  wife, 
To  me  your  dull  precepts  forbear, 

Believe  me,  your  ca»t  1  dtfpife. 

What  Pope  has  aferib’d  to  the  fountain  poetical 
Holds  good  with  refpeft  to  the  grape’s 
purple  ftream, 

Maiutain  it  1  will  agairft  all  that  arc  critical, 
Howfoever  abfurb  the  contraft:  may  feem : 
With  draughts  that  are  (hallow, 

Our  head,  ever  mellow. 

Then  fnap  goes  thi  axis  that  holds  up  the  brain  5 
But  drinking  large  bumpers  inspires 
The  animal  flow  of  each  vein. 
Rekindles  the  foul’s  dying  files. 

And  makes  us  all  fober  again. 

Then  take  off  your  bumpers,  yc  fons  of  virility! 

So  (hall  ye  triumph  o’er  Bacchus's  tun; 

Be  merry,  my  bucks!  and  enjoy  lifibility, 
Happinefs  rifes  fiom  laughter  and  fun, 

To  make  our  glafs  fweeter. 

Our  pleafurcs  compkter. 

Dear  Woman  fteps  in  with  a  look  debonair ^ 
She  the  waftc  of  I.ovc’s  ledger  repairs, 

And  makes  herfelf  kind  as  (he’s  lair; 

Her  hand  mod  gooJ-natur’dly  tears 

Ev’ry  leaf  from  the  volume  of  Caic#, 
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made,  that  the  fentcnce  might  be  fof- 
tcned,  on  account  of  the  danger  which 
threatened  him.  The  father  was  in¬ 
exorable,  and  the  fon  died  in  prifon. 
Of  whatever  refined  fubifance  this 
man’s  heart  may  have  been  coiijpol- 
ed,  I  am  better  pleafed  that  mine  is 
made  of  the  common  materials. 

“  Carlo  Zeno  was  accufed  by  the 
Council  of  Ten,  of  having  received  a 
fuin  of  money  from  Francis  Carraro, 
fon  of  the  Seignior  of  Padu.t,  contra¬ 
ry  to  an  exprefs  law,  whicii  forbivis  all 
fubjeds  of  Venice,  on  any  pretext 
whatever,  accepting  any  falary,  pen- 
fion,  or  gratification,  from  a  foreign 
prince,  or  ftate.  This  acenfation  was 
grounded  on  a  paper  found  among 
Carraro’s  accounts,  when  Padua  was 
taken  by  the  Venetians.  In  this  pa¬ 
per  was  an  article  of  four  hundred 
ducats  paid  to  Carlo  Zeno,  vrho  de¬ 
clared,  in  his  defence,  that  while  Jie 
was,  bv  the  Senate’s  permifiiou,  go¬ 
vernor  of  the  Milaiicfe,  he  hail  vTited 
Carraro,  then  a  prifoner  in  the  caitle 
ofAfti:  and  hndinq:  him  in  w'aat  of 
common  neceifarics,  he  ln*d  advanced 
to  him  the  fiiin  in  qaellloii ;  and  that 
this  Prince,  having  bc-ii  liberated 
fome  fliorr.  time  alter,  had,  on  hi^ 
return  to  Padua,  repaid  the  money. 

“  Zeno  \vas  a  iiian  of  acknow  ledg¬ 
ed  candour,  and  of  the  higheil  repu¬ 
tation  ;  he  had  commanded  the  fleets 
and  armies  of  the  State  with  the  mol^t 
brilliant  fuccefs  ;  yet  neither  this,  nor 
any  other  confiderations  prevailed  on 
the  Court  to  depart  from  their  ufaal 
I'everity.  They  owned  that,  iroin 
Zeno’s  ufnal  integrity,  there  was  no 
reafon  to  doubt  the  truth  of  his  de¬ 
claration  ;  but  the  affertions  of  an  ac¬ 
cufed  perfon  were  not  fudicient  to  ef¬ 
face  the  force  of  the  prelumniivc  cir- 
cum fiances  which  appeared  agairft 
him.  His  dcclaradon  mlg.ht  be  con¬ 
vincing  to  thofe  w^ho  knew  him  inti¬ 
mately,  but  was  not  legal  evidence  of 
his  innocence  ;  and  they  adh en  d  to  a 
diflinguilhing  maxim  of  lius  Court, 
that  it  is  of  more  importance  to  the 


REVIEW. 

A  View  of  Society  and  Manners 
in  Italy  :  With  Anecdotes  relating 
to  fome  eminent  CharaSlers,  By 
John  Moore,  M.  D.  [P.  37l»] 

IN  the  14th  letter  of  this  work,  the 
author  makes  the  following  fenfi- 
blc  refledions  on  the  unnatural  feve- 
rity  of  the  Venetian  laws,  w^hich  he 
accompanies  with  fome  affeding  in- 
ftances  of  the  unmerciful  execution  of 
them. 


“  No  government  was  ever  more 
pundual  and  impartial  than  that  of 
Venice,  in  the  execution  of  the  laws. 
This  was  thought  effcntialto  the  well¬ 
being  and  very  exiftence  of  the  (late. 
For  this,  all  refped  for  individuals, 
all  private  confiderations  whatever, 
and  every  compundious  feeling  ©f  the 
heart,  is  facrifked.  To  execute  law 
with  all  thfi  rigour  of  juflice,  is  confi- 
dered  as  the  chief  virtue  of  a  judge; 
and,  as  there  are  cafes  in  which  t!ie 
fiernefl  may  relent,  the  Venetian  go¬ 
vernment  has  taken  care  to  appoint 
certain  magiflrates,  whofe  foie  bufi- 
nefs  is  to  fee  that  others  perform  their 
duty  upon  all  occafions.  . 

‘‘  All  this  Is  very  fine  in  the  ab- 
ftrad,  hut  we  often  find  it  deccllable 
in  the  application. 

“  In  the  year  i:}po,  while  Antonio 
Venier  was  Doge,  his  fon  having 
committed  an  offence  wdiich  evidently 
fprung  from  mere  youthful  levity, 
and  nothing  worfe,  was  condemned 
in  a  fine  of  one  hundred  ducats,  and 
to  be  imprifoiied  for  a  certain  time. 

“  While  the  young  man  was  in 
prifon,  he  fell  fick,  and  petitioned  to 
be  removed  to  a  purer  air.  The 
Doge  rejeded  the  petition,  declaring, 
that  the  lentence  muft  be  executed 
literally  ;•  and  that  his  fon  muft  take 
the  fortune  of  others  in  the  fame  pre¬ 
dicament.  The  youth  was  much  be¬ 
loved,  and  many  applications  were 
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State,  to  intimidate  every  one  from 
even  the  appearance  of  fuch  a  crime, 
thvin  to  allow  a  perfon,  againft  whom 
a  preiumption-  of  guilt  remained,  to 
efertps  hovrcver  innocent  he  might 
be  This  man,  who  had  rendered 
the  moft  effential  fervices  to  the  re* 
pubiic,  and  had  gained  many  vidto* 
ric.'t  was  condemned  to  be  rempyed 
from  all  his  offices,  a^d  to  be  impri- 
foned  for  two  years. 

‘t  But  the  moft  affe^ling  inftance 
of  the  odious  inflexibility  ot  Venetian 
courts,  appears  in  the  cafe  pf  Fofearif 
fon  to  the  Doge  pf  that  name. 

‘‘  Thiis  young  man  had,  by  fome 
imprudences,  given  offenpe  to  the 
Senate,  and  was,  by  their  orders,  conV 
fined  at  Trevifo,  when  Almor  Do^ 
pato,  one  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  was 
aflaftinated,  on  the  5th  of  November 
175c.,  as  he  entered  his  o)vn  houfe. 

‘f  A  reward  in  ready  money,  with 
pardon  for  this  or  any  e  ther  crime, 
and  a  penfion  pf  two  hundred  ducats, 
revertibje  to  children,  was  promifed 
to  any  perfon  who  would  difeover  the 
planner,  or  perpetrator  of  this  crime. 


tence  him  to  death.  He  w^as  con- 
demned  to  pafs  the  reft  of  his  life  in 
banifliment  at  Cani^a,  in  the  ifland  of 
Candia. 

«  This  unfortunate  youth  bore  his 

exije  with  more  impatience  than  he 
had  done  the  raeje ;  he  often  wrote  to 
his  relations  and  friends,  pravino* 
them  to  intercede  in  his  behalf,  that 
the  term  of  his  banijhment  might  be 
abridged,  and  that  he  might  be  per- 
ipiued  to  return  to  his  family  before 
he  died.  All  Jiis  applications  were 
fruitlefs  ;  thofe  to  whom  he  addrelfed 
himfelf  had  never  interfered  in  his 
favour^  for  fear  of  giving  offence  to 
the  obdurate  Council,  or  had  interfe¬ 
red  in  vain. 

After  languifhing  five  years  in 
exile,  having  loft  all  hope  of  return, 
through  the  interpofitiqn  of  his  own 
family  or  countrymen,  ip  a  fit  of  def- 
pair  he  addreffed  the  Duke  of  Milan, 
putting  him  in  mind  of  feryices  which 
the  Doge,  his  father,  had  rendered 
him,  and  begging  th^t  he  would  ufe 
his  powerful  influence  wath  the  State 
of  Venice,  that  his  fentcnce  might  be 
recalled.  |ie  entrufted  this  letter  to 
a  merchant  going  from  Canca  to 
Venice,  who  prpmifed  to  take  the 
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««  The  mifcrable  youth  declared  to  | 
the  Council,  that  he  had  wrote  the  I 
letter,  in  the  full  perfualion  that  the 
merchant,  whole  character  he  knew, 
would  betray  him,  and  deliver  it  to 
them  ;  the  confequence  of  w-hich,  he 
forefaw,  would  be,  his  being  ordered 
^ack  a  prifoner  to  Venice,  the  only 
means  he  had  in  his  power  of  feeing 
his  parents  and  friends ;  a  pleafure 
for  which  he  had  languilhed,  with 
jnfurinountabie  defirc,  tor  Ibmc  time, 
and  which  he  was  willing  to  purchafe 
at  the  expence  of  any  danger  or  pain. 

The  Judges,  little  aflFe<Eled  with 
this  generous  inltancc  of  filial  pity, 
ordained,  that  the  unhappy  young 
man  ihould  be  carried  back  to  Can- 
dia,  and  there  be  imprifoned  for  a 
year,  and  remain  banilhed  to  that 
ifland  for  life ;  with  this  condition, 
that  if  he  Ihould  make  any  more  ap¬ 
plications  to  foreign  Power]?,  his  im- 
prifonment  fhould  be  perpetual.  At 
the  fame  time  they  gave  permiflion, 
that  the  Doge,  and  his  lady,  might 
vifit  their  unfortunate  fon. 

^  The  Doge  was,  at  this  time,  very 
old ;  he  had  been  in  pofTellion  of  the 
office  above  thirty  years.  Thofe 
wretched  parents  had  an  interview 
with  their  fon  in  one  of  the  apart¬ 
ments  of  the  palace ;  they  embraced 
him  with  all  the  tendernefs  which  his 
misfortunes  and  his  filial  afFe<^ion 
deferved.  The  father  exhorted  him 
to  bear  his  hard  fnte  with  firmnefs  ; 
jthc  fon  protefted,  in  the  moll  moving 
terms,  that  this  was  not  in  his  power; 
that  however  others  could  lupport 
the  difmal  lonelincfs  of  a  prifon,  he 
could  not ;  that  his  heart  was  formed 
for  friendlhip,  and  the  reciprocal  en¬ 
dearments  of  focial  life ;  without 
which  his  foul  funk  into  deje*5lion 
worfe  than  death,  from  which  alone 
he  fhould  feek  for  relief,  if  he  Ihould 
again  be  confined  to  the  horrors  of  a 
prifon  ;  and  melting  into  tears  he  funk 
at  his  father^s  feet,  ipiploring  him  to 
mke  compaflion  on  a  fon  who  had 
fVQr  loved  \^’ith  the  moll  dutiful 
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affedlion,  and  who  was  perfedly  in* 
nocent  of  ;he  crime  of  which  he  was 
accuffcd ;  he  conjured  him,  by  every 
bond  of  nature  and  religion,  by  the 
bowels  of  a  father,  and  the  mercy  of 
a  Redeemer,  to  ufe  his  influence  with 
the  Council  to  mitigate  their  fcntence, 
that  he  might  be  faved  from  the  moft 
cruel  of  all  deaths,  that  of  expiring 
under  the  flow  tortures  of  a  brokea 
heart,  in  a  horrible  baniihment  from 
every  creature  he  loved. — “  My  fon,’* 
replied,  the  Doge,  <<  fubmit  to  the 
laws  of  your  country,  and  do  not  afle 
of  me  what  it  is  not  in  my  power  to 
obtain.” 

“  Having  made  this  effort,  he  re¬ 
tired  to  another  apartment,  and,  un¬ 
able  to  fupport  any  longer  the  aciite- 
nefs  of  his  feelings,  he  funk  into  a 
ftate  of  inftnflbiliiy,  in  which  condi¬ 
tion  he  remained  till  fome  time  after 
his  fon  had  failed  on  his  return  to 
Candia. 

“  Nobody  has  prefumed  to  deferibe 
the  anguilh  of  the  wretched  mother  ; 
thofe  who  are  endowed  with  the  moll 
exquifite  fenfibility,  and  who  have  ex¬ 
perienced  diilrcffes  in  fome  fimilar  de¬ 
gree,  will  have  the  juftell  idea  of  what 
it  was. 

“  The  accumulated  mifery  of  thof© 
unhappy  parents  touched  the  hearts  I 
of  fome  of  the  molt  powerful  fena- 
tors,  who  applied  with  fo  much  energy 
for  a  complete  pardon  for  young  Fof- 
cari,  that  they  were  on  the  point  of 
obtaining  it,  when  a  veffel  arrived 
from  Candia  with  tidings,  that  the 
miferable  youth  had  expired  in  pri- 
Ibn  a  Ihort  time  after  his  return, 

“  Some  years  after  this,  Nicholas 
Erizzo,  a  noble  Venetian,  being  on 
his  deathrbed,  coiifirffed  that,  bearing 
a  violeiK  refentment  againft  the  Sena¬ 
tor  Donato,  he  had  committed  the 
alfairination  for  which  the  unhappy 
family  of  Fofeari  had  fnffered  fo  much, 

*f  At  this  time  the  forrows  of  the 
j  Doge  were  at  an  end  ;  he  had  exif- 
I  ted  only  a  few  months  af:er  thedeatlji 
of  his  fen.  liis  life  had  been  pro- 
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it  was  no  more  than  1 200  men  ;  but 
by  ficknefs,  occafioned  by  bad  provb 
lions  farnilhed  by  contraftors,  there 
had  perilhed  18,000;  and,  what  was 
almoft  incredible,  we  had  loft  42,000 
by  defertions :  All  thefe  Ioffes  were 
authenticated  by  official  papers  then 
on  the  table,  and  Efficiently  demon- 
ftrated  the  fatal  confequerces  that  at¬ 
tended  impreffing  men  into  the  fer- 
vice,  who  never  &led  to  avail  them- 
felves  of  the  firft  opportunity  to  run 
away.  From  this  circumttance  it  alfo 
appeared,  that  there  was  a  ftrangt 
want  of  difeipline  in  the  navy ;  but 
this  was  what  excited  no  wonder  in 
his  mind,  fince  the  firft  and  greateft 
charadlers  in  the  navy  were  driven 
from  it.  Thefe  defertions,  however, 
might  be  prevented,  and  our  navy 
made  Efficiently  formidable,  if  we 
were  to  turn  our  thoughts  principally 
to  that  objedt ;  If  20,000  marines 
were  fuperadded  to  thofe  w’e  already' 
have,  the  country  would  derive  infi¬ 
nite  advantage  from  the  meafure ;  and 
would  be  better  defended  than  by  vo¬ 
lunteer  companies  and  new  regiments 
of  cavalry. 

But  as  he  did  not  mean  to  enter 
upon  any  queftion  that  could  affed 
our  future  operations,  he  would  con¬ 
tent  himfelf  with  faying,  that  if  peace 
(hould  be  made  while  the  navies  of 
France  and  Spain  remained  untouch¬ 
ed  and  undiminilhed,  it  would  be  the 
peace  only  of  an  hour ;  the  principle, 
delsnda  ejl  Carthago^  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten,  while  thefe  navies  remain¬ 
ed  in  a  fiourifhing  fituation.  At  pre- 
fent  he  \vould  confine  himfelf  to  the 
manner  of  ftating  the  expences  of  the 
navy.  Here  Mr  Minchin  trod  in  the 
fteps  of  Mr  T.  Luttrell,  in  arraigning 
the  Admiralty,  for  applying  every 
year  for  a  fpecific  Em,  for  the  repair 
of  a  particular  Ihlp.  The  Nareijus 
was  the  particular  ihip  that  he  fingicd 
out ;  3500 1.  had  been  alked  to  fiiiiih 
her  ;  the  next  year  5000  1.  had  been 
afked  to  finijh  her  a  fecond  time ;  5040! ; 
the  next  year  to  give  her  a  third  ' 


longed,  till  he  beheld  his  fon  perfe- 
cuted  to  death  for  an  infamous  crime, 
but  not  till  he  (hould  fee  this  foul  ftain 
waftied  from  his  family,  and  tfie  ♦in¬ 
nocence  of  his  beloved  fon  made  ma- 
nifeft  to  the  world. 

**  The  ways  of  Heaven  never  ap¬ 
peared  more  dark  and  intricate,  than 
in  the  incidents  and  cataftrophe  of 
this  mournful  ftory.  To  reconcile 
the  permiffion  of  fuch  events  to  our 
ideas  of  infinite  power  and  goodnefs, 
however  difficult,  is  a  natural  attempt 
in  the  human  mind,  and  has  exerci- 
fed  the  ingenuity  of  philofophers  in 
all  ages  ;  while,  in  the  eyes  of  CE'if- 
tians,  thofe  feeming  perplexities  af¬ 
ford  an  additional  proof,  that  there 
will  be  a  future  ftate,  in  which  the 
ways  of  God  to  man  will  be  fully 
'juftified.” 
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On  the  State  of  the  BritiJI?  Navy. 

Thurfday^  March  22. 

Mr  minchin  rofe  to  make  a 
motion  relative  to  the  navy. 
The  prefent  ftate  of  it,  he  faid,  he 
would  not  ■wllli  to  bring  before  that 
honourable  Houfe ;  becaufe  he  did 
rot  wifti  to  agitate  any  queftion,  that 
delicate  people  might,  think  dange¬ 
rous  to  our  future  operations ;  but  he 
could  not  help  obferving,  that  the  E- 
periority  of  this  country  at  fea  had 
been  given  up  to  the  enemy,  and  given 
up  without  a  blow,  on  the  firft  of  De¬ 
cember  laft.  Admiral  Darby  had  19 
iaU  of  the  line  under  liis  command  ; 
on  the  6th  of  the  fame  month  20. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  force  of  the 
enemy  amounted  to  beCwxen  38  and 
44  line  of  battle  Ihips  in  the  Channel : 
Our  fleet  retreated  before  them;  fo 
that  inftead  of  a  Eperior  vi<ftorious 
navy,  we  had  an  inferior  runaway 
navy.  In  that  navy  the  lofs  we  had 
fuftained  in  battle  was  inconfiderablc; 
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and  3000 1,  the  next,  to  finijh  her  a 
fourth  time.  Ic  was  faid  by  fome  peo¬ 
ple,  that  it  was  neceflary  to  keep  Ihips 
a  long  time  in  their  cradles,  that  they 
might  be  feafoned  ;  he  had  confulted 
profefTional  men,  and  he  learned  from 
them,  that  infinitely  lefs  time  was 
necelTary  for  that  purpofe  than  was 
ufually  employed  in  the  royal  yards  ; 
this  appeared  from  the  adual  ftatc  of 
the  Rfiyal  Sovereign  and  the  Glory  ; 
the  former  of  100,  the  latter  of  90 
guns,  which  had  been  kept  fo  long  a 
feafoning,  that  they  were  adlually  rot¬ 
ten. 

The  manner  in  which  the  men  were 
employed  in  the  yards  was  abfolutely 
fcandalous;  they  were  bound  to  work 
till  twelve,  and  yet  they  always  left 
off  at  half  after  eleven ;  and  though 
the  bell  rung  for  them  to  begin  again 
at  one,  he  himfelfhad  often  obferved, 
that  not  a  ftroke  of  work  ever  was 
begun  before  three  o’clock.  At  Dept¬ 
ford,  their  negligence  was  fcandalous; 
they  never  had  more  than  one  fhip 
of  the  line,  and  two  frigates  in  dock  ; 
and  yet  in  the  private  yards  on  the 
Thames  there  were  adlually  11  men 
of  war  now  building ;  fo  that  there 
was  infinitely  more  work  done  in  the 
private  than  in  the  royal  yards.  Af¬ 
ter  a  variety  of  other  obfervations, 
Mr  Miiichin  read  two  motions  to  the 
the  Houfe;  the  one  for  leave  to. bring 
in  a  bill  for  better  fettling  and  laying 
before  Parliament  the  eftimates  of  the 
navy ;  the  other  for  a  lift  of  the  work' 
men  employed  in  the  yards  of  Dept¬ 
ford,  Woolwich,  Chatham,  Sheernefs, 
and  Plymouth,  the  two  laft  years. 
He  then  made  the  firft  motion  in 
form,  and  obferved,  that  as  he  inten¬ 
ded  to  have  the  eftimates  for  repairs 
made  out,  in  future,  in  a  general 
manner,  w’ithout  fpecifying  the  par¬ 
ticular  ftiip  for  which  the  money  was 
to  be  granted  ;  and  as  he  would  alfo 
give  to  the  Admiralty  an  unlimited 
conrroul  over  the  money  to  be  grant¬ 
ed  for  thefe  eftimates,  ftill,  however, 
holding  them  accountable  to  Parlia¬ 


ment  for  the  expenditure  of  it,  it  wax 
clear  that  the  Admiralty  would  be 
freed  from  a  great  deal  of  uniie- 
ceffary  trouble,  and  therefore  he 
Ihoiild  have  their  fupport  in  the  mea- 
lure  he  had  juft  propofed. 

SIR  GEORGE  TONGE  fcconded 
the  motion.  He  ftated  the  vaft  con- 
fequcnce  of  the  navy  to  this  country, 
and  the  vaft  expence  the  nation  was 
at  in  fupporting  no  lefs  than  50,000!- 
a-day,  (which,  by  the  bye,  is  almoft 
double  the  furn ;  for  the  fupply  grant¬ 
ed  for  the  naval  department  does  not 
exceed  nine  millions ;  whereas  50,000!. 
a-day  makes  18,250,000!.  a-year.) 
He  arraigned  the  Admiralty  for  the 
lhameful  negligence  that  was  to  be 
obferved  in  our  dock-yards  ;  and  held 
out  the  a(5livity  of  the  workmen  at 
Breft  as  highly  worthy  of  our  imita¬ 
tion  ;  he  inftanced  this  in  the  cafe  of 
the  Ville  de  Paris^  which  had  received 
fo  much  damage  in  the  adlion  of  the 
27th  of  July,  that  Ihe  was  obliged  to 
undergo  a  thorough  repair ;  nay,  her 
very  keel  was  taken  out,  and  a  new 
one  put  in  ;  fo  that  (he  was  almoft, 
entirely  new  when  the  workmen  had 
done  with  her;  and  yet  this  very  yH/e 
de  Pjrisf  that  went  into  dock  a  ihat- 
tered  and  almoft  totally  ruined  nint^ty 
gun  fliip  in  the  beginning  of  Augiift, 
was  turned  out  of  dock  in  the  April 
following,  an  almoft  complete  new 
hundred  gun  man  of  war. 


SIR  CHARLES  BUNBURT 
newed,  in  a  well-digefted  fpeech,  his 
old  plan  r»f  employing  as  many  ma¬ 
rines  as  poflTible,  and  fulfering  them 
to  be  rated  as  feamcn  as  foon  as  they 
Ihould  appear  to  be  qualified.  He 
faid,  that  Lewis  XIV.  was  not  the 
objedt  that  our  King  (hould  imitate  ; 
his  model  fhould  be  Lewis  XV 1.  who, 
after  a  peace  which  was  made  w’hen 
the  navy  of  France  had  been  almolV 
totally  deftroyed,  had  reinflated  it  in 
fo  formidable  a  manner,  as  to  be  able 
to  dlfputc  with  us  the  empire  of  the 


ADMIRAL  KEPPEL  took  no- 
tice  of  tke  fituation  pf  Admiral  Dar¬ 
by,  which  he  pronounced  to  be  deli¬ 
cate,  though  he  had  heard  people 
without  doors  fay,  that  if  he  ihould 
meet  the  French  and  Spaniards.,  he 
would  beat  them  both.  For  his  part, 
he  would  give  it  as*  his  opinion,  that 
if  the  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  ihould 
form  a  jundion,  and  a  battle  enfuc, 
the  confequence  would  be  difafterous 
to  this  country :  If  our  Admiral 
ihould  have  to  contend  only  with 
one  of  them,  then  indeed  he  ihould 
not  feel  any  gloomy  apprchcnfions ; 
But  it  was  furprifing  that  no  one 
about  Adminiilration  could  tell  whe¬ 
ther  the  Breil  fleet  was  at  fea  or  not. 
Were  there  no  copper-bottomed  crui- 
zers  off  Breft  to  give  information  ? 

The  defertion  of  40,000  men  was 
truly  alarming,  and  juftified  a  luipi* 
cion  that  the  difeipiine  of  the  navy 
was  almofl  extind.  As  to  an  addi* 
cional  number  of  marines,  he  ihould 
be  glad  to  have  them  i  but  he  ihould 


MR  explained  away,  in 

the  ufual  manner,  the  charges  made 
by  Mi  Minchin  againft  the  -Admiral¬ 
ty,  in  calling  fo  often  for  money  for 
the  fame  Ihip.  The  money  was  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  repair  of  fome  other  ;  and 
as  the  money  was  employed  in  public 
fervice,  it  was  immaterial  whether  it 
was  upon  the  Narciflus  or  any  other 
veiTel.  With  refped  to  the  workmen 
in  the  yards,  they  certainly  did  as 
much  work  as  it  was  poflible  for  them* 
to  do  ;  and  as*  many  bands  were  em¬ 
ployed  as  could  be  found.  '  As  to  th< 
private  yards  on  the  Thames^  anc 


lefs  the  ap  •  this  country,  confcious  that  with  a 
igged  par-  great  navy  the  muft  bt  vii^torious,  in- 
emen ;  but  tervened,  lowed  dilFentions  among 
red  coats,  ’  our  w’orkmen,  and  poiioncd  them 
ppearance.  /  againft  this  new  plan.  AiToctations 
Is  in  Ame-  j  were  formed,  petitions  and  remon- 
fuch.  good  ;  ftrances  lent  up,  committees  appoinc- 
conftantly  !  ed,  and  delegates  and  deputies  fent  to 
London,  to  treat  with  the  navy-boardt 
in  the  nature  of  a  congrefs.  By  thefc 
means  the  enemies  of  this  couiury^ 
who,  either  external  or  internal,  fo 
prevailed,  that  a  great  deal  of  time 
was  loft,  before  the  workmen  could 
be  brought  to  relifh  a  plan  which 
was  equally  beneficial  to  them  and  to 
their  country ;  and  he  would  venture 
to  fay,  that  if  this  plan  had  not  been 
retarded,  the  navy  of  Great  Britain 
would  at  this  moment  have  been  one 
quarter  greater  than  it  is. 

Mr  BURKE  feemed  hurt  at  the 
allufions  to  aftbeiations,  committees, 
and  delegates  ;  he  laid,  wuh  great 
warmth,  fuch  nonfenfe  was  at  all 
limes  beneath  his  notice  ;  but  it  .  li- 
nirters  dared  to  tell  a  Britifti  Par¬ 
liament,  that  our  misfortunes  were 
ail  owing  to  a  confederacy  among 
the  Ihipwrights  they  were  highly  cri¬ 
minal.  According  to  their  idea,  not 
America,  nor  France  or  Spain,  but  a 
miferable  committee  of  Ihipwrights, 
had  vanquiftied  this  country.  It  Mi- 
niftry  knew  of  it,  why  had  they  not 
applied  to  Parliament  to  entorce 
obedience  ?  To  acknowledge  they 
knew  of  it,  and  yet  to  own  that  they 
never  had  applied  to  Parliament, 
was  an  admiffion  of  their  guilt.  Mr 
Burke  argued  a  conftderable  time  on 
the  capture  of  St  Eaftatius,and  upon 
the  law  of  nations,  as  far  as  it  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  feizure  of  the  private 
property  of  indiviiiuals.  He  alfo 
with  great  heat  an’midverted  on  the 
cxpreftion  of  Sir  Hugh  Paliiier,  that 
the  enemies  of  their  country  had  in- 
ftllled  difeontents  into  the  minds  of 
the  Ihipwrights. 


Sir  HUGH  P ALLIS ER  account¬ 
ed  very  differently  for  this  inferiority. 
The  family  compact  had  convinced 
the  rulers  of  the  kingdom,  that  the 
grea^teft  naval  exertions  would  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  enable  this  country  to  main¬ 
tain  its  fuperiority.  .Hence  arofe  a 
neceffity  to  make  preparations  for 
fuch  an  event.  Vaft  quantities  of 
naval  ftores,  the  feeds  of  future  na¬ 
vies,  were  purchafed  w'ith  thofe  fuins 
that  Parliament  had  voted  ;  the  dock¬ 
yards  were  abfolutely  cramviedy  and  a 
plan  was  formed,  when  he  had  the 
honour  to  prefide  at  the  navy -board, 
for  regulating  the  proceedings  of  the 
workmen  in  fuch  a  manner  as  ihould 
enable  us  to  avail  ourfelves  of  the  re- 
fources  wc  had  in  ft  ore,  and  raife  up 
a  navy  fuperior  to  thofe  of  France 
and  Spain  united  ;  but  the  enemies  of 
VoL.  LI. 
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Mr  BOMBER  GASCOIGNE  rofe 
to  defend  what  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer  had 
faid,  relative  to  the  enemies  of  this 
country  having  poifoncd  the  minds 
of  the  ihipwrights.  His  honourable 
friend,  the  gallant  Vice-admiral,  had 
neither  mentioned  foreign  enemies 
nor  domeftic  enemies,  but  had  uied 
the  term  enemies  generally.  That 
the  mifehief  was  done  by  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  this  country  was  undoubted¬ 
ly  true,  and  he  verily  believed  by  the 
very  fame  enemies  of  their  country 
who  had,  by  infufing  the  fpirit  of  alfo- 
ciation  into  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  planning  committees  of  corre- 
fpondence,  thrown  the  nation  into  the 
ferment,  the  efFe<fls  of  which  they  had 
witneffed  the  lall  year,  when  all  go¬ 
vernment  was  overborne,  the  dignity 
of  that  Houfe  debafed,  its  honour 
trampled  upon,  its  authority  defpi- 
fed,  and  the  Houfe,  as  it  were,  taken 
by  ftorra,  and  held  prifoner.  Thefe 
very^enemies  whofe  aim  was  to  ruin 
and  dellroy  the  country. 

'  Mr  BURKE  ^  rofe  with  fome 
warmth,  and  called  the  hon.  Gen¬ 
tleman  to  order,  and  was  proceeding 
to  enter  into  an  argument,  when 

Mr  GASCOIGNE  appealed  to  the 
chair,  whether  that  was  fpeaking  to 
order  ? 

Mr  BURKE  faid,  if  he  was  not 
fuffered  to  deliver  his  fentiments,  and 
the  hon.  Gentleman  went  on  acciifing 
that  fide  of  the  Houfe  with  having 
been  the  enemies  of  their  country, 
and  the  caufe  of  lad  year’s  mifehiefs, 
he  would  move  to  have  his  words 
taken  down. 

Mr  GASCOIGNE  rofe  again,  and 
with  great  firmnefs  declared  he  would 
not  retrad  a  fyilable,  but  would  re¬ 
peat  his  exprefllons  word  for'word. 
(A  violent  cry  of  Hear^  hear^  hear! 
Take  don^jfty  take  do*wn!)  On  which 
Mr  Gafeoigne  laid,  Hear,  hear, 
hear !  fuch  cries  vrill  not  alarm  me, 


nor  deter  me  from  doing  my  duty/^' 
He  then  exadlly  repeated  his  expref- 
fions,  and  after  he  had  done  fo  de¬ 
clared,  that  at  the  fame  time  he  did 
not  mean  to  include  the  hon.  Gentle¬ 
man  who  had  called  him  to  order,  in 
the  number  of  the  enemies  of  his 
country.  No  man  refpefted  him  more 
than  he  did.  Let  them  differ  in  po¬ 
litical  opinion  ever  fo  widely,  he 
fliould  continue  to  regard  him  as  a 
true  lover  of  the  conftitution,  as 
a  man  whofe  integrity  and  ho- 
nefty  "were  equal  to  his  great  and 
fhining  talents.  He  meant  well,  and 
he  had  done  his  country  fome  fer- 
vice,  but  no  more  of  that — After  this 
compliment,  Mr  Gafeoigne  returned 
to  his  allu fions  to  laft  year’s  riots, 
and  faid.  Government  was  put  into  a 
cleft  flick  by  Oppofition  upon  that 
fubjedt.  If,  when  all  authority  was 
trode  under  foot,  and  all  law  and 
order  fubverted  and  deflroyed.  Go¬ 
vernment  exerted  its  power  and  put 
an  end  to  diforder  by  the  flrong  arm 
of  the  military,  then  the  cry  was 
“  they  irere  tyrants,  they  afted  op- 
preffively  1”  and  if  they  did  not,  what 
was  the  cry  then? — that  they  were 
fools.  Mr  Gafeoigne  anfwered  what 
had  been  faid  about  the  defertions, 
and  declared,  the  40,000  on  the  ac¬ 
count  were  nominal  deferters  ;  many 
had  been  recovered,  and  he  did  not 
doubt  but  moll  of  the  others  would. 

Mr  DEMPSTER  called  on  Sir 
Hugh  Pallifer  to  explain  whether 
what  he  had  faid  relative  to  commit¬ 
tees,  &c.  was  a  mere  ^pleafantry  of 
his  own,  and  whether  he  was  in  jell 
or  in  earnefl.  If  in  earned,  an  in* 
quiry  ought  to  be  inflituted  imme- 
diately» 

Sir  HUGH  P ALLIS ER  very  ex¬ 
plicitly  declared,  he  had  fpoke  no¬ 
thing  but  ferious  truths,  which  he 
repeated. 

The  motion  was  rejeded,  Ayes  45# 
Noes  147. 


LITERARY  AMUSEMENT! 


4»» 


the  TRIAL  of  LORD  GEORGE 
GORDON  for  HIGH  TREASON, 
at  the  Bar  of  the. Court  of  King't 
Bench,  Monday,  February  1781* 
tP.384.]  • 

Mrs  Wittmgham  /worn* 
SIGNED  the  petition.  1  was  in  St 
George’s  Fields  in  a  coach  on  the  ad 
of  June ;  the  prifoncr  came  to  the  coach- 
door;  he  appeared  to  me  lobe  greatly 
fatigued.  I  defired  he  would  get  into 
the  coach  :  after  he  was  in,  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  perfons  crowded  round  the  coach, 
and  feveial  of  them  wanted  to  attend  him; 
but  he  relufed  to  be  attended  by  them. — 
He  (aid  he  was  much  obliged  to  them  for 
their  offer ;  but  he  wifhed  to  go  to  the 
Houfe  alone.  Accordingly  the  coach 
drove  off,  and  1  fet  him  down  at  the  Houfe 
of  Commons. 

Alexander  yohnfon, 

I  WAS  one  of  the  petitiviners.  I  went 
in  the  London  divifiun  through  the  city 
to  New  Palace- yard.  1  was  in  the  end 
of  the  procefSon.  We  did  not  dud  any 
people  there.  I  went  to  dinner  in  the 
Strand  w'.tb  fome  friends,  and  about  fix 
or  feven  o’clock  iu  the  evening  we  were 
told  that  there  were  great  dilturbances  in 
Palace-yard..  They  propofed  that  we 
Ihould  go  down,  and  endeavour  to  put  a 
(top  to  the  difturbanccs.  I  was  againt^ 
going,  and  told  them,  the  perfons  who 
made  thofc  difturbances  were  not  friends 
to  us  or  our  caufe,  and  that  we  had  there¬ 
fore  better  ftay  where  we  were.  But  my 
friends  perfunded  me  to  go.  When  we 
came  there,  I  favv  about  twenty  bovs  and 
.  three  or  four  men  ftop  a  carriage.  I  went 
and  afked  them  why  they  did  fo?  One 
of  the  men  faid  they  had  authority.  1 
faid,  1  have  authoritv  too,  and  immedi- 
atcly  laid  hold  of  the  man,  and  the  carri¬ 
age  drove  on.  They  afterwards  flopped 
another  carriage,  in  which  was  an  old 
gentleman.  He  told  them  he  was  as  fe- 
rious  a  friend  to  the  Proteftani  caufe  as 
Any  of  them.  The  people  who  compofed 
this  mob  were  not  thofe  that  were  i«  St 
George’s  Fields,  nor  like  them ;  they  were 
chieHy  lads.  1  did  not  know  what  the 
Affociation  were  then  at  the  Houfe  ;  a:.d 
f  had  no  other  reafon  for  going  down  to 
Palace-Yard  than  to  qnell  the  riots. 

Alexander  Frjfer, 

I  SIGNED  the  peiitioii}  and  was  in  St 


Gcorgc’s-Fields  on  Friday  the  «d  of  June. 
I  came  over  Weftminfter-bridgt*  before 
the  body  of  the  Aff»xiation ;  1  then  favv 
many  people  on  the  Weft  minder  fide  of 
the  bridge;  they  looked  (habby ;  had  blue 
cockades  ;  but  I  do  not  think  they  were 
of  the  Affociation,  becaufc  many  of  then 
were  in  liquor,  though  it  was  not  moie 
than  twelve  o'clock.  1  fpoke  to  one  man, 
and  aikrd  him,  if  he  was  of  the  Affocia¬ 
tion?  Hisanfwer.  “  N- ,  by  God,  this  is 
my  Affociatiop,”  ffewing  a  great  club. 

Crofs-  E  xa  mhia  tion. 

I  THINK  the  coumrion  began  about 
one  o’clcick.  People  were  pulled  out  of 
their  carriages  by  perfons  who  had  blue 
cockades;  but  they  were  not  fuch  perfoJ  s 
as  I  had  before  feen  near  Weftminftei- 
bridge. 

Sir  Philip  Jennings  Clerke, 

I  HAPPENED  to  be  on  the  zd  of  Jure 
in  St  G*  rge’s-Fields  on  horfcback;  the»  c 
were  vaft  numbers  of  people  going  diffc- 
reut  w’ays;  they  were  pretty  well  dreffed. 
and  feemed  to  be  of  the  better  I'oit  ot* 
tradefmen.  I  alked  fevcral  of  them  wliy 
they  were  aPreioblcd,  and  what  they  wan¬ 
ted  to  have  done.  Tl'»cy  faid  they  wan¬ 
ted  an  end  piK  to  the  public  teaching  auti 
preaching  of  Papills.  i  afterwardb,  in  my 
way  to  PalaccrYard,  faw  thoufandt.  of  the 
fame  fort  of  people  that  (  had  feen  in  the 
morning.  I  faw^  the  people  that  were  iu 
the  lobby  of  the  lloufe  ef  Cornu, ous  but 
they  appearec^  to  be  of  a  different  cl.^fs  <^f 
people,  and  of  a  iow^r  fmt.  I  heard  fome 
part  of  what  the  pnfnrer  faid  in  the  lob¬ 
by.  1  alio  heard  him  fay,  The  mem¬ 
ber  for  Bfiftol  is  now  fpeaking  ;  he  is  not 
a  friend  to  your  petitirin ;  but  take  no¬ 
tice  I  give  you  no  advice,  unlefs  it  be, 
that  you  be  temperate  and  wife* 

Cr  of Examination, 

THERE  was  no  fpeaking  in  the  Houfe 
on  the  Friday  for  fome  time,  as  rhe  lobby 
was  quite  full  of  people  with  blue  coc¬ 
kades,  who  prevented  the  Houfe  from  di¬ 
viding-  I  heard  fome  members  dffirc 
Lord  George  to  requeft  them  to  go  away. 
On  the  Friday  I  went  away  vi  ith  Lr)rd 
George  iu  Sir  James  Lowther’s  coach- 
Oq  the  Tuefday  there  wa^  a  divifinn  upon 
a  motion  for  taking  the  petition  into  ini- 
mediate  conF-dcraiion.  1  was  for  taking 
it  into  conlideraifon,  bf'caufe  .  I  then 
thought  that  a  petition  fmm  forty  thnu- 
fand  people  deferved  the  altenliou  of  tiie 
Icgiflature,  and  I  think  fo  ftill.  I  h;«ppe- 
to  be  next  the  prifoner  as  we  came 
out  of  the  Houfe  ®u  the  Tuelday;  I  faii 
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to  him.  You  muft  be  my  protcAor,  and  I 
took  hold  of  bin  <»rni.  Wt  are  much  iU” 
comoiodcd  by  the  crowd  ;  and  when  wc 
were  tie^f  the  Horn- Tavern,  the  prifoncr. 
feeing  a  carriage  banding  at  the  door,  be¬ 
longing  to  a  M'  Wi^Mn,  with  whom  he 
was  •'tcqaainted,  he  alked  him  to  lend  it, 
which  he  did  ;  and  I  got  into  it  with  the 
priloner,  As  loon  as  wc  were  in,  the 
pei'plc  »ooh  i^fFthe  hcirfee  and  drew  the 
carriage  tbrougb  the  city  As  I  was 
merely  an  accidental  palTcnger,  and  had 
an  engagement  to  dinner  at  Whitehall,  1 
wanted  to  get  out  cf  the  carriage,  but  1 
could  not.  They  faid  they  muft  ftop  at 
the  Manfion  houfe,  to  give  the  Lord 
Mayor  three  cheers.  They  then  drew 
the  carriage  to  Mr  Alderman  QuU’e, 
where  1  was  confined  by  the  populace  for 
fome  lime  ;  during  which  hig  Lordfbip 
often  faid  to  them,  “  While  you  conti¬ 
nue  thus  riotous,  the  Houfe  will  do  no¬ 
thing}**  and  he  int»cated  themwiih  great 
carneftnefB  to  behave  quietly  and  go 
borne.  In  order  to  induce  the  people  to 
dirperfe,  word  was  fent  to  them  that  he 
wag  gone  away  ;  but  they  would  not  be¬ 
lieve  it,  and  did  not  difperfe  }  fo  the  pri- 
foner  got  again  into  the  carriage,  and 
llicy  dr?W  H  ^way. 

John  Turner^ 

I  WAS  in  St  Georgc*s-Field§  on  Fri¬ 
day  the  ^d  of  June.  I  heard  the  prifoner 
\  dclirc  the  people  to  be  quiet ;  for  that  no¬ 
thing  wpuld  give  fo  much  weight  to  their 
petition,  as  good, order  and  decent  and 
peaceable  behaviour.  Jfe  told  them,  that 
tie  had  been  informed  fome  riotous  peo¬ 
ple  would  mig  amrng  them  ;  but  he  hop¬ 
ed  they  would  pot  be  Ipd  away  by  any 
iueb  perfens. 

John  Humphreys, 

I  WAS  in  St  George’s  fields  on  the 

•  $d  of  June.  I  did  not  fee  the  prifoncr  ad- 
.  drels  the  pe  p!c.  A  gentleman  whom  I 

did  not  know  came  from  him,  defired 
them  to  difpeTe,  and  faid  there  was  an 
adt  to  prevent  fq  many  people  f^Tom  pre? 
fentiug  4  petition, 

^ampfon  Hodgldnfon* 

I  WAS  in  St  George’s-Fields  on  the 
f  riday,  and  heard  Lord  George  addrefs 
the  people  in  one  pf  the  rings  }  lie  defi- 
Tcd  them  to  be  peaceable.  The  enemies 
pf  their  caufe  might  attempt  to  raife 

•  fome  diforder,  he  faid,  which  would  be 
.  impqtcd  to  them,  and  therefore  they 

ought  to  prevent  it.  He  told  them  they 
QUgh^  ^q  be  cautious  npt  to  lay  any  fouo? 


dation  for  tumult,  and  to  adhere  ftridfly 
to  the  fcrfptufc  rule,  if  ft  ruck  on  one 
check,  to'tnrn  the  other.**  In  confe- 
qiicHce  of  fome  information  which  came 
to  his  Lordfljio,  a  rumour  was  fpread 
that  therc'was  ‘ome  danger,  and  hiaLord- 
Ih.ip  defired  that  not  more  than  twelve  of 
them  would  go  up  with  the  petition,  as 
he  wilhed  to  avoid  all  t.'ffence.  All  the 
people  that  were  in  the  divifion  in  which 
I  went  behaved  very  peaceably ;  and  if 
any  perfon  gave  aiiy  cncoiiragrinenr  to 
be  otherwife,  they  dropped  their  hands 
to  fhew  they  did  not  aoprove  of  it, 

John  Robinjbn. 

I  WAS  in  Si  George  h-Ficldfl,  and  Iht 
people  were  very  peaceable.  I  ftaid  feme 
lime  in  Palace  Yard:  the  people  who 
made  the  riots  there  had  blue  cockades ; 
but  I  do  not  think  they  were  the  fame 
people  that  went  in  the  London  divifion, 
Si^  James  Lo^wther* 

1  WAS  at  the  Houfe  of  Commons  the 
day  when  the  petition  was  presented. — 
After  the  guards  had  cleared  the  lobby,  I 
left  the  Houfe  with  Lord  George  and  Sir 
Philip  Jennings  Clerke.  Lord  George 
alked  me  to  convey  him  home.  1  faid  I 
would.  Sir  Qeoige  Savile  joined  us,  and 
we  were  met  in' Mrs  Bennett’s  room  by 
Sir  John  Irwin  and  Colonel  Lutlrell,  who 
had  a  blue  cockade  in  his  har.  Prefently 
afterwards  they  went  out  of  the  room, 
and  we  were  left  alone.  When  wc  were 
in  the  carriage,  the  mob  came  alv  ut  it, 
and  alkrd  if  the  bill  was  to  be  rc-pealtd. 
Lord  G?*orge  aniwered,  “  I  don’t  know; 
1  hope  it  will ;  but  go  home  and  make 
no  noife.**  As  Lord  George  fremed  to 
be  much  fatigutd,  I  rlFcrcd  that  my  car¬ 
riage  ftiould  carry  him  home  to  his  own 
houfe,  which  it  did. 

Mrs  Hume. 

1  WAS  a  feryant  to  Lord  George  Gor¬ 
don  in  June  laft.  1  r'ecolledl  his  coming 
home  pn  Friday  the  ad  of  June  before  ii 
o’clock,  and  he  did  not  go  out  again  that 
night.  He  was  at  home  on  the  Saturday, 
Sunday,  and  Mt  nday  following. 

Cr  jj  Examination* 

Q.  Was  he  at  hqmc  the  whole  of  thefe 
day»  ^ 

A.  rdon*t  recollect  that ;  but  I  know 
he  was  at  home  part  of  each  day. 

Frifiner^s  CounfiL  My  Lords,  if  ihc 
Court  'think  it  ncccflafy,  we  arc  ready 
to  prove  where  the  noble  Lord  was  every 
hour  of  thofc  days. 

Alderman  Pugh, 

I  WAS  Sheriff  at  th?  liaie  of  Vb« 
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f?ot§.  1  recollfd  that  I  was  in  the  fame 
•  eoach  with  the  prifotier  on  Wedncfdsy 
tbt  7lh  of  June  laft.  A  paper  was  band' 
'<d  into  the  coach  by  a  man  who  appear¬ 
ed  to  be  in  great  diftrcfs,  and  faid,  he 
will  afraid  bis  houfe  weuld  be  burnt 
down.  The  paper  was  brought  rea^y 
written ;  he  begged  his  Lordfhip  to  fign 
it,  wh‘ch  he  did.  I  think,  however,  that 
he  hefitatcd.  1  *did  not  fign  that,  or  any 
foch  paper. 

Here  the  evidence  for  the  prifoner  was 
clofcd. 

Mr  ERSKINE.  * 

GentUmin  %f  the  Jurjf^ 

R  KENYON  having  informed  the 
C''>uft  that  we  propofe  to  call  no 
other  witneires,  it  is  now  my  duty  to  ad* 
drefs  ipyfelf  io  you  as  Counfel  for  the 
noble  Prifoner  at  the  bar,  the  whole  evi- 
dence  being  clofed  ;  I  ufe  the  word  clc- 
fed,  bccaufe  it  is  certainly  not  finifhed, 
fince  I  have  been  obliged  to  leave  the 
place  in  which  1  fat,  to  difcntanglc  my- 
‘  felffrom  the  volumes  of  names  wnich  lay 
there  under  my  fert,  which,  if  it  had  been 
receflary  for  »h^  Printer’s  defence,  would 
have  confirmed  all  the  fads  that  are  al¬ 
ready  in  evidence  before  you. 

Gentlemen,  I  feel  myfclf  entitled  to  cx- 
'  ped,’  both  from  you  and  from  the  Court, 
the  greatefi  indulgence  and  attention  ;  1 
am  indeed  a  greater  objed  of  your  com¬ 
panion  than  even  my  noble  Friend  whom 
I  am  defending.  He  refts  fecure  in  con- 
feiou's  innocence,  and  in  the  well* placed 
affurance  that  that  innocence  cah  fuffer 
no  fiain  in  your  hands  :  Not  fo  w  icb  me  ; 
I  (land  up  before  you,  a  troubled,  I  am 
afraid,  a  guilty  man,  in  having  prefumed 
to  accept  of  the  awful  talk  which  I  am 
now  called  upon  to  perform  a  ta(k, 

‘  Vhich  my  learned  friend  that  (^poke  bc- 
‘fore  me,  who  has  jufily  rifen  by  extraor¬ 
dinary  capacity  and  experience,  to  the 
'  bigheft  rank  io  his  profeffion,  has  fpoken’ 
of  with  that  diAindnefs  and  diffidence 
which  becomes  every  Chrifiian  in  a  cafe 
of  blood.  If  Mr  Kenyon  has  fuch  feel¬ 
ings,  think  what  mine  muft  be.^ — Alas  ! 
Gentlemen,  w'ho  am  I  ?  A  young  man  of 
little  experience,  unyfed  to  the  bar  of 
*  criminal  Courts,  and  finking  under  the 
dreadful  corfcioufneP  of  that  inexpcr 
riencc.  I  have  however  this  conf 'lation,' 
that  no  ignorance  or  inattention  on  my, 
J>ari  c^n  poijibly  prevent  you  from  feeing. 


under  the  diredion  of, the  Judges,  that 
*he  Crown  has  ctiibliihcd  no'cale  ot  tiea- 
on. 

Gentlemen,  I  did  exped,  that  the  At- 
tomey-Genci  al,  in  opening  a  great  and 
loir mn  (late  prolecuiion,  would  have 'at 
leaU  indulged  the  aovocates  for  the  PrU 
loner  with  his  notions  on  the  law  of  higti 
treafon,  a*  applied  to  the  cafe  before  you, 
in  lefb  general  teruis.  It  is  very  common, 
indeed,  in  little  civil  adions,  to  make  fuch 
obfeure  introdudions  by  way  of  trap: 
but  lu  cafes  of  blood,  it  is  unufuai  and 
unbecoming  ;  becaule  the  right  of  the 
Crown  to  reply,  cvcii  where  no  evidence 
is  called  by  the  pnfonei,  gives  it  thereby 
the  advantage  of  replying,  without  having 
given  fcope  for  obfervation  on  ine  prin¬ 
ciples  oi  the  opening,  wi»ri  which  the  re¬ 
ply  mull  be  continent.  One  obfervation 
he  has  however  made  on  the  fubjcd,  ia 
the  iiuth  of  which  1  heartily  cmicur,  viz. 
That  the  crime  ot  which  the  noble  perton 
at  your  bar  (lands  accufed,  is  certainly 
the  very  higheft  .and  mod  atrrpous  that 
a  member  of  civil  litc  can  poflibly  com¬ 
mit  ;  bccaufe  it  is  not,  like  all  other 
crimes,  merely  an  injury  to  locicty  from 
the  breach  of  tome  of  its  rccipr*ic.ii  rota¬ 
tions,  but  is  an  attempt  utterly  to  uifioive 
and  deftroy  focicty  altogether. 

In  nothing  therefore  is  the  wifdcm  ^nd 
jutticc  of  outlaws  to  ftrougty  and  eijonent- 
iy  maiiiteftcd,  as  in  the  rigi«^,  accurate, 
cautious,  explicit,  une<]uivocat  dehnition 
of  what  (halt  conlliiutt  this  high  oft'ence; 
for  high  treaton  confifting,  as  1  have  faid, 
in  the  breach  and  dillblution  of  that  alie- 
giance  u  hich  binds  tocicty  together,  if  it 
were  left  ambiguous,  uncertain^  or  unde¬ 
fined,  all  the  other  laws  ellabliihed  for 
the  perional  (icurity  of  the  fubjtd:  would 
be  utterly  ufelefs ;  lince  tbi?  offence, 
which,  from  its  nature,  is  fo  capable  of 
being  created  and  judged  rtf  by  rules  of 
political  expediency,  on  the  (pur  of  the 
occafion,  would  be  a  rod  at  will  to  bruife 
the  mod  virtuou*  membeta  of  the  c^m- 
■  muniiy,  whenever  that  virtue  oaigbt  bc» 
come  troublcfomc  or  obnoxious  lo  a  bad 
government. 

lojuries  to  the  perfons  and  propertleg 
of  our  neigb.b<jurs,  confiilertd  as  indivi¬ 
duals,  which  are  the  fubjeds  of  all  other 
cri  i»inal  profe^utions,  arc  not  only  capar 
blc  of  greater  prtciti.  n,  but  the  powerc 
of  the  ftare  can  be  but  rarely  inrcrcftcd 
iu  draining  them  beyond  their  legal  tur 
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tcrprctation';  but  if  trcafon,  wbrre  the 
government  iifclf  is  diredtly  cfFendcd, 
were  left  to  the  judgment  of  his  mini- 
flcrs,  without  any  boundaries  ;  nay,  wdth- 
out  the  moft  broad,  diftin^,  and  inviola¬ 
ble  boundaries  marked  out  by  law,  there 
could  be  no  public  freedom  ;  and  the  con¬ 
dition  of  an  Englinimao  would  be  no 
better  than  a  flavt's  at  the  foot  of  a  Sul- 
tanj  lince  there  is  little  difference  w^he- 
ther  a  man  dies  by  the  ftroke  of  a  fabre, 
without  the  forms  of  a  trial,  or  by  the 
moft  pompous  ceremonies  of  juftice,  if 
the  crime  could  be  made  at  pleafure  by 
the  ftate  to  fit  the  faCl  that  was  to  be 
tried.  V/ould  to  God  !  Gentlemen  of 
the  Jury,  that  this  was  an  obfervation  of 
thebry  alone,. and  that  the  page  of  our 
biftory  was  not  blotted  with  fo  many  me¬ 
lancholy  difgraceful  proofs  of  its  truth  ! 
But  thefe  proofs,  melancholy  and  dif' 
graceful  as  they  arc,  have  become  glori¬ 
ous  monuments  of  the  wifdom  of  our  fa* 
there,  and  ought  to  be  a  theme  of  re¬ 
joicing  and  emulation  to  us.  For  from 
the  mifehiefs  conftantly  arifing  to  the 
ftate  from  every  extenfion  of  the  anlienl 
law  of  treafon,  the  antient  law  of  treafon 
has  been  always  reftored,  and  the  confti- 
tution  at  different  periods  waftied  clean, 
though  unhappily  with  the  blood  of  op- 
preffed  and  innocent  men. 

When  I  fpeak  of  the  antient  law  of 
treafon,  I  cocao  the  venerable  ftatute  of 
King  Edward  HI.  on  which  the  indidl- 
ment  you  arc  now  trying  is  framed  ;  a 
*  ftatute  made,  as  its  preamble  fets  forth, 
for  the  more  precife  definition  of  this 
crime,  which  had  not,  by  the  common 
law,  been  fufficicnily  explained,  and 
conlifting  of  different  and  diftinA  mem¬ 
bers,  fhc  plain  unextended  letter  of 
which  was  thought  to  be  a  fufficient  pro- 
tedion  to  the  peifon  and  honour  of  the 
Sovereign,  and  an  adequate  fccurity  to 
the  laws  committed  to  his  execution.  I 
fliall  mention  only  two  of  the  number, 
the  others  not  being  in  the  remoteft  dc* 
gree  applicable  to  the  prefent  accufation. 

To  compefs  or  imagine  the  death  ef  the 
King:  Such  imagination,  or  purpole  of 
the  mind,  vifible  only  to  its  great  Author, 
being  manifefted  by  fome  open  a^t,  an 
inftirution  obvioufly  direifted,  not  only  to 
th«.  ftcurity  of  hia  natural  perfon,  but  to 
the  ftability  of  the  government :  the  life 
of  the  Prince  being  (o  interwoven  with 
the  conftitution  of  the  ftate,  than  at¬ 
tempt  to  deftroy  the  one,  is  juftly  held  to 


be  a  rcbcllioua  confpiracy  againft  the 
other. 


Secondly f  Which  is  the  crime  charged  in 
the  irdidtment,  to  levy  <war  againji 
in  his  realm;  a  term  that  one  would  think 
could  require  no  explanation,  or.adrniiof 
any  ambiguous  conftrudtion  amongft 
men,  who  arc  willing  to  read  lawi  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  plain  ftgnification  of  the 
langua-e  in  which  they  arc  written,  but 
which  has  ncvcrthelefs  been  an  abundant 
fource  of  that  conftruiftivc  cavil  which 
this  facred  and  valuable  adt  was  made  cx- 
prcfsly  to  prevent.  The  real  meaning  of 
this  branch  of  it,  as  it  is  bottomed  in  |»o- 
licy,  reafv>n,  and  juftice;  as  it  is  ordained 
in  plain  unambiguous  words ;  as  it  is 
confirmed  by  the  precedents  of  juftice, 
and  illuftrated  by  the  writings  of  the 
great  lights  of  the  law  in  different  ages  of 
our  biftory,  I  (hall,  before  1  have  done, 
imprefe  upon  your  minds,  as  a  fafe  uner¬ 
ring  ftandard,  by  which  to  meafure  the 
evidence  you  have  heard.  At  prefent  1 
(hall  only  fay,  that  far  and  wide  as  judi¬ 
cial  decifions  have,  in  the  loofe  manner 
you  have  heard,  drained  the  conftrudtion 
of  levying  w’ar  beyond  the  warrant  of 
the  ftatute,  to  the  difeontent  of  fome  of 
the  greateft  ornaments  of  the  profclTion, 
they  hurt  not  me;  as  a  citizen  1  may  dii- 
approvc  of  them,  but  as  advocate  for 
the  noble  perfon  at  your  bar,  I  need  not 
impeach  their  authority  ;  becaufe  none 
of  them  have  faid  more  than  this, — “  that 
war  may  be  levied  againft  the  King  in 
his  realm,  not  only  by  an  inlurre^ftioii  to 
change,  or  to  deftroy  the  fundamental 
conftitution  of  the  government  itfelf  by 
rebellious' war,  but  by  the  fame  war  to 
endeavour  to  fupprefs  the  execution  of 
the  laws  it  has  enadted,  or  to  violate  and 
overbear  the  proteiUon  they  afford  not  to 
individuals  (which  is  a  private  wrong), 
but  to  any  general  clafs  or  defeription  of 
the  community,  by  premeditated  open 
a^ts  of  violence,  hoftility,  and  force.” 

Gentlemen,  I  repeat  thefe  words,  and 
call  folcmnly  on  the  judges  to  attciid  to 
what  I  fay,  and  to  cootradid  me  if  I 
iniftake  the  law,— by  premeditated,  open 
aits  of  violence,  holtility  and  force  ;  uo- 
hing  equivocal,  nothing  ambiguoui', 
intimidations,  or  over-awings,  which  fig- 
nify  nothing  prccife  or  certain,  becaufe 
what  frightens  one  man,  or  fet  of  meo, 
may  have  no  effeit  upon  another ;  but 
that  which  compels  aud  coerces — 

;  violence  aud  force. 
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'  Gentlemen,  this  is  not  only  the  whole 
text,  but  I  fubmit  to  the  learned  judgee . 
under  ' whofe  corredlion  I  am  happy  to 
fpcak,  an  accurate  cxflana.ion  ot  the  fta- 
tute  of  treafon^  as  far  as  it  i  elate#  to  the 
prefent  fubjedt,  taken  in  ita  utmoft  extent 
of  judicial  conftrudtion,  and  which  yoo 
cannot  bat  fee  not  only  in  its  letter,  but 
in  its  moft  ftrained  fignification,  in  confi¬ 
ned  to  adfs  which  immediately,  openly, 
and  unambiguouflf,  ftrike  at  the  very 
root  and  being  of  government,  and  not  to 
any  other  ofFcnces,  however  injurious  to 
its  peace. 

Such  were  the  boundaries  of  high  trea- 
fon  marked  out  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Third,  and  as  often  as  the  vices  of 
bad  Princes,  affifted  by  weak  ibbmiflivc 
parliament?,  extended  (late  offences  be¬ 
yond  the  ttridt  letter  of  that  adt,  as  often 
the  virtue  of  better  Princes  and  wifer 
parliaments  brought  them  back  again. 

Along  lift  of  new  treafons,  which  had 
grown  up  in  the  wretched  reign  of  Ri¬ 
chard  the  Second,  from  which  (to  ufe 
the  language  of  the  adt  that  repealed 
them)  No  man  knew  w'hat  to  do  or 
fay  for  doubt  of  the  pains  of  death,** 
wereiwept  away  in  the  firft  year  of  Hen¬ 
ry  the  Fourth,  his  fucccflbr,  and  many 
more  which  had  again  fprung  up  and  ac¬ 
cumulated  in  the  following  diftradted  ar¬ 
bitrary  reigns,  putting  tumults  and  riots 
on  a  fooling  with  armed  rebellion,  were 
again  levelled  in  the  firft  year  of  ^ueen 
Mary,  and  the  ftatutc  of  Edward  made 
once  more  the  ftandard  of  treafons.  The 
fccurity  indeed  of  his  prefent  Majefty’s 
illuftrious  Houfe  from  the  machinations 
of  theft  very  Papifts,  who  are  now  fo 
highly  in  favt^ur,  have  fince  that  time  ad¬ 
ded  to  the  lift  ; — but  thefe  not  being  ap¬ 
plicable,  to  the  prefent  cafe,  the  antierit 
ftatutc  is  ftill  our  only  guide,  which  is  fo 
plain  and  fimple  in  it#  objedl,  fo  explicit 
and  corredl  in  it#  terms,  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  intrirific  error  p  ai  d  the  wifdoin 
of  its  authors  rcfulved  that  it  iiiould  fuf- 
ftr  from  nothing  cxtrinfic  ;  Ihu;  the  door 
agiinft  all  extenfion  of  the  plain  letter, 
declaring  in  the  very  body  of  the  adt  it- 
klf,  that  nothing  out  of  that  plain  letter 
(hould  be  brought  within  the  pale  of 
treafon  by  inference  of  conftrudfion,  but 
that  if  any  Tuch  cafes  happened,  they 
(hould  be  referred  to  the  par)iamc;it. 

This  wife  reftridtion  has  been  the  fub- 
jedl  of  much  juft  euhigium  by  all  the  mvft 
celebrated  writers  on  the  criminal  law  of 


England.  Lord  Coke  fay?,  that  the  par- 
li.ment  that  made  it  wai.  on  that  account 
C'liicd  Binedkiunty  «:r  Bkffcd;  and  the 
learned  and  vi-tuou*;  Judge  Hale,  a  biitcr 
enemy  and  oppofer  of  conllrudtive  irea- 
fons,  fpeaks  of  thin  fscred  inftiiuiion  with 
that  entluifi  I'm  which  it  caitiioi  but  in- 
fpi;c  ill  tne  bieaft  of  every  lover  of  the 
Jull  privileges  of  mankind. 

Gentlemen,  in  thefe  mild  days,  when 
Junes  are  fo  free,  and  judges  fo  indepen¬ 
dent,  perhaps  ail  thefe  obfervatioos  might 
have  been  (pared  as  unneceflTary; — but 
they  can  do  no  harm  ;  and  this  hiftory  of 
treafon,  fo  honourable  to  England,  can¬ 
not,  even  impcrfedly  as  I  have  given  it, 
be  unpleafaiit  to  Engliftimcn.  At  all 
events,  it  cannot  be  thought  an  inappli¬ 
cable  introdudlion  to  laying,  that  Lord 
George  Gordon,  who  ftands  before  you^ 
indidled  for  that  crime,  is  not,  cannot  be 
guilty  of  it  uniefs  he  ha#  levied  war  againft 
the  King  in  his  realm,  contrary  to  the 
plain  letter,  fpirii,  and  intention  of  the 
twenty-fifth  o:  Edward  the  Third,  to  be 
extended  by  no  ne^iv  or  occafional  conftruc^ 
tionsp  to  be  ftrained  by  no  fancied  analogies^ 
to  be  nieafured  by  no  rules  of  political  expe¬ 
diency,  to  be  judged  of  by  no  theoryy  to  be 
determined  by  the  ^vfdom  of  no  indivtdualy 
hoexe'vtr  <wif ,  hut  to  be  expounded  by  tke 
Jimple  genuine  letter  of  the  law* 

Gentlemen,  the  only  ov«  aift  charged 
in  the  indiiftment  is  the  aiilmbling  the 
multitude,  which  ve  all  of  us  remember 
went  up  wiih  the  petition  of  the  alfocia- 
ted  prottftaius  on  the  id  d^y  (ri  lalt  June; 
.!nd  in  addreuing  myleif  to  a  humane  anct 
fenfible  jury  of  Englifhraen,  fitting  in 
judgment  on  the  hfe  of  a  fellow  citizen, 
m«  e  elptrcially  under  the  direiticn  of  a 
Cnuit  fo  filled  a#  this  is,  1  trult  I  need  not 
remiiid  y*'U,  that  the  couditions,  pur- 
pofes,  and  b?h^'«;our  of  that  multitude, 
as  originally  affemhled  on  thit  day,  ami 
the  pnrpofes  and  adfs  of  him  that  affem- 
bled  them,  a'e  the  folc  ohjrifts  of  invclti- 
patioii ;  and  that  all  the  tlifmal  confe- 
quences  which  followed,  and  which  natu¬ 
rally  lii.k  their.feivts  with  this  luljiifia 
the  firrneft  minds,  muft  be  altogether  cut 
off,  and  abftraifted  from  your  attention, 
further  than  the  etidence  warrants  their 
etdmijfton*  Indeed  if  the  evidence  had 
been  ixtcnfive  with  thefe  conftqucPccs; 
if  it  had  been  proved  that  the  fame  mul¬ 
ti  udr,  under  the  diredion  of  Lurd 
George  Gordon,  had  afterwards  att.  eked 
the  Bank,  broke  open  the  Prilvcs,.  du4 


